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Small boats lying off the Corsair, flagship of Commodore George Nichols, during a meeting of captains at 
Glen Cove, prior to getting under way for the cruise. 


To the Eastward with the New York Yacht 
Club’s Fleet 


cA Fine Fleet and Interesting Racing Made This Year's Cruise a Success Which Even the 
Foul Weather at the Close Could Not Mar 


By Seasury LAWRENCE 


LL things considered, who can say that 
the New York Yacht Club was not 
pretty lucky as far as racing weather was 
concerned for the annual cruise of 1927? 
Although the season’s most interesting 
event, in a yacht racinz sense, did finish 
up with a dreary drift for the King’s 

Cup, and with the Commodore’s Cups on the following 

day washed away in a deluge of rain, the opening days 

of the cruise were positively gorgeous. When you con- 
template the very heterogeneous state of things during 
almost the entire season, the first three squadron runs 
were decided under almost perfect conditions and with 

a good-sized and evenly-matched fleet. 

Surely fortune smiled broadly on the fleet, not to 
mention the Race Committee, on that long run from 
Huntington Bay to New London, scheduled for the sec- 
ond day. Here was a race of 65% nautical miles, coura- 
geously planned, which might easily develop into a satire 
on racing if it became prolonged, but which actually 
turned out to be the finest long-distance affair that the 
club has staged in twenty years. 





The prizes were the Vice Commodore’s Cups, and pos- 
sibly every skipper thought he should have had at 
least one such prize for turning out for that early start 
in Huntington Bay. But what glorious conditions favored 
them, once they got under way and began swinging 
eastward down the Sound on the long run to Sarah’s 
Ledge. It was a gay and memorable day, with the breeze 
coming like a trade wind, steadily from west northwest, 
at from 13 to 17 knots, and turning the water to a warm 
and summery blue. 

That was a day to make up for a lot of poor ones. The 
yachts came bowling across the finish line, between the 
committee boat Winchester and Sarah’s Ledge bell, in 
fast time. The Resolute, leading the fleet, finished at 
4:14:04 with the Vanitie four minutes astern, and the 
last of the smaller sloops were timed at about 6:30, a 
remarkable record when the length of the run is con- 
sidered. The winner in the schooner class, to the great 
surprise of her owner, Van S. Merle-Smith, no doubt, was 
the Seawanhaka schooner Seven Seas, which beat the 
others out on corrected figures, and in the sloop class 
Chairman Gherardi Davis’s thirty-footer Alice. 
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The “Thirty”? Alice, owned by Gherardi Davis and sailed by C. 
Sherman Hoyt, won five firsts in her class and two squadron runs. 


Winning this trophy was a mere detail for the Alice, 
which, sailed on the cruise by C. Sherman Hoyt, took 
five first prizes in her class, besides some special trophies, 
and in many ways was the life of the party. The Alice 
had been put in fine racing shape after a long rest and 
her speed was quite scandalous, as directed by Captain 
Hoyt, who felt a great relief at being able to leave the 
Atrocia anchored at Larchmont and go on the cruise. 
In the long Huntington Bay-New London run the Alice 
finished ahead of all the ten-meters and some of the 
schooners. 

The cruise proper began, for the first time in several 
years, at Glen Cove, where the fleet assembled on the 
morning of August 15th, and indulged in a short squadron 
run to Huntington Bay in the afternoon. An exception- 
ally fine fleet of fifty-two racing yachts took part in this 
warming up canter of 19 nautical miles, led by the big 
schooners and with Commodore George Nichols flying 
his flag from the Corsair, while he raced on the Carolina. 

This opening run, held on cerulean waters and with a 
good westerly breeze blowing, not only served to start 
the cruise off briskly but it demonstrated to Commodore 





Queen Mab, owned by Horace Binney, has not missed a cruise in 
many years. 
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Clark that the Resolute could really beat the Vanitie. 
The Resolute’s stock took a decided brace after this. The 
former cup defender and her owner sat up and took 
notice. They also took three more squadron runs from 
the Vanitie. This showing of the Resolute’s was one of 
the pleasing things of the cruise, generally speaking, 
although Robert W. Emmons was not at all enthused 
about it. For one thing, Captain Emmons declared that 
Resolute had no right to shoulder him around Block 
Island the way she did on the run from New London to 
Newport. Still, it Vanitie had continued to win race after 
race in hollow fashion, there would have been little or no 
interest in the meetings of these fine schooners. 
Following the short “breather” from Glen Cove to 
Huntington, and the gallant run from Huntington to 
New London, the third squadron run, which took the 
fleet to Newport, had as its principal prizes the Navy Chal- 
lenge Cups. Because of their sword-fishing escapade off 
Block Island that day, the big schooners were very late 
in finishing and the schooner cup went to Commodore 
Ayer’s Lynx, while W. K. Shaw’s fifty-footer Andiamo, 
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Resolute (to windward) beat her old rival Vanitie on four runs 
during the cruise. 


now racing in Class L, took the sloop cup. Thirteen 
schooners and thirty sloops took part in the run. 

On the following day, Thursday, came the race for the 
Astor Cups, and Charles Francis Adams, all the way from 
Marblehead, to sail the Vanitte. Gloomy skies and show- 
ers had succeeded the fine weather of the first days of 
the cruise, but also there was a good easterly sailing breeze 
and the committee decided to send them over the “‘light- 
ship course,’ which takes the yachts from Brenton Reef 
to and around Vineyard Sound Lightvessel, then to 
and around Hen and Chickens, off the entrance to 
Buzzard’s Bay, and back to the committee boat, a course 
altogether of 3714 nautical miles. 

In this case the contending yachts had a long beat of 
17 miles from Brenton Reef Lightvessel to Vineyard 
Sound, then a short reach northward to Hen and Chick- 
ens, followed by a long run back to the finish line. 
There were eight schooners and sixteen sloops in the fleet 
that maneuvered around the old yellow lightship before 
the start, the best Astor Cup fleet in some time. Interest 
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Start of the 10-meter class from Glen Cove. Prestige leading the “‘ Fifties’’ down the Sound, 


lay largely in the race for the big schooners, before the yachts and in which the smaller boats could hardly hope 





start, but Vanitie soon made a runaway of this event. to save their time. 
Soon after the long beat to Vineyard Sound started The summary of the Astor Cups follows: 
Vanitie, sailed by Commodore Adams, began to outfoot 
the Resolute in amazing fashion. It was soon apparent Astor Cup FoR SCHOONERS 
that the Whitney contender was going so fast that there Course, 37% miles; start, 12:40 
was little hope for Resolute. At the weather mark the Yacht and Owner Finish Time 
Vanitie was over 11 minutes ahead of the Clark schooner H. M.S. 
and continued to gain on the reach to Hen and Chickens Vanitie, H. P. Whitney...............+0+005 5:13:00 
and the run to the finish. She finally crossed the line ae E. W. Clark. .... hae Feeee Sh 5:42:16 
; : ildfire,O. M. Mitchell.............. 6.) See 
about 29 minutes ahead of Resolute and was easily the Lynx, N. F. Ayer......--.... ae ee 2 ae 
winner of the schooner cup. Queen Mab, H. Binney........ passé begs bdnt, e 
The new Class M sloop Prestige, owned by former Com- Mary Rose, E. Brooks... ............+++0055 6:33:48 


modore Harold S. Vanderbilt, also sailed well in 
the fresh easterly breeze, especially on the long 
windward thrash to Vineyard Sound, and cap- 
tured the sloop cup, finishing well in front of 
such likely contenders as Ibis and .Carolina, 
yachts which subsequently defeated the Vander- 
bilt sloop off Newport. The sloop class in the 
Astor Cup race was made up of a medley of 
starters, including the fifties, one forty, several 
of the ten-meters and the always fearless Lena 
in the thirty-foot division. The breeze and sea 
were somewhat strenuous for several of the 
sloops, Barbara, Twilight, Banshee, Shawara and 
Dragon dropping out of it for one reason or an- 
other. It was weather that suited the larger 





Start of the smaller schooners from Huntington to New London, when Van S. Merle-Smith’s Seven Seas won the squadron run. 
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On Friday, August 19th, 
the squadron raced from 
Newport to Vineyard Haven, 
37 nautical miles, the course 
being from Brenton Reef, 
-turning Vineyard Sound 
Lightvessel, through the 
Sound to West Chop, and 
the prizes were the Alumni 
Association of U. S. Navy 
Challenge Cups. The com- 
mittee report on the race 
says: ‘‘Wind N. by E. to 
N.N.E., 17 knots.’”’ Another 
good racing breeze, although 
easterly and accompanied by 
gloomy skies. The sun, in 
fact, did not make much of 
a showing after that, for the 
remainder of the cruise. 

Resolute, apparently smart- 
ing under her defeat in the 
Astor Cup race, did not offer 
much competition to the 
Vanitie in this run and was 


Commodore George Nichols and Fleet Captain W. Butler Duncan going aboard Vice Commodore ; 2 
Vincent Astor’s Winchester, used by the Race Committee during the cruise. (Continued on page 8 ) 





Sie Te Me ON, so. sso 0 -cp4stpiccemgin'e vies D: .F. 
PS Wee MII so a Civ ection si tovs ces D.N. F. 


Corrected time — Vanitie, 3:44:48; Queen Mab, 3:56:12; Lynx, 
3:58:01; Wildfire, 4:07:16; Mary Rose, 4:07:51; Resolute, 4:09:15. 
Astor CuP FoR SLoopPs 
Course, 37% miles; start, 12:45 


RE Oi, ee VW ONOG oo es oiclnsceees vet ks 5:54:52 
ee ccorng sce weepesdues ces 5:58:55 
Carolina, George Nichols................... 6:01:39 
ee ee eee 6:28:26 
PEL T BRIE 650 oe oo ais oes eos cien 6:48:05 
Comber, Wath. We. Beewart. .. occ ect ccees 6:49:54 
NG Ue I. os oscars daccsevennce 6:58:04 
pT GD oy 2 ere 7:07:35 
Hogue, 1. V. W. Reynders..........6.csscee 7:10:10 
PN ics dc tvicdie dc scsecescsrseves Time not taken 
Fee has IL 55 gos kcewenses ec eces D.N. F. 
yl ETE Te eee OP 
SIC EI NE a 5 sas <e bp vo vise eee be c0d Disabled 
NNN WOON, 6 oS 5 no Maes ces Seed Disabled 
eT IE TI es 5 oe ie ok hse co bale wes D. N. F. 
Ce ee Es PONIES 5 5.0 oo deere cep mates Disqualified 





, gag times — Prestige, 3:41:02; Ibis, 3:45:05; Carolina, 
47:49; Narcissus, 3:56:08; Cythera, 3:57:57; Revenge, 4:06:07; ; : ; ; : o. 
Raeburn, 4:15:38; Andiamo, 4:19:37; Esquila, 4:18:13. — ee ee Ome 
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N. F. Ayer’s Lynx, with rail under, beating out of Huntington Harbor. 
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Miss Syndicate, owned by Horace E. Dodge, winner of 150-mile sweepstakes at Detroit, and Sister Syn in a hot brush. 


Little Spitfire Wins International Event at Detroit 
British German and Canadian ‘Boats Add to the Interest of the ‘Big Detroit Regatta 


By Hersert L. STONE 


regattas out in Detroit! Nowhere else in the United 

States are races between high speed craft as inter- 
esting, as colorful and as well run as those on the Detroit 
River, where an ideal course is laid out between the hand- 
some home of the Detroit Yacht Club on Belle Isle and the 
city to the north of it. 
Here speed boat racing be- 
comes a spectacle which 
draws thousands upon 
thousands, and the ar- 
rangements are so well 
made that the thrills that 
come only with excessively 
high speed upon the water 
are imparted to the spec- 
tators as well as to the 
competitors themselves. 

While America’s most 
coveted speed trophy, the 
Gold Cup, was not on the 
racing program at Detroit 
this year, other events of 
equal importance took the 
place of the race for this 
famous mug, and ‘‘ Eddie”’ 
Edenburn, of the Race Committee of the Yachtsman’s 
Association of America, worked out a well-balanced card 
that promised, and was productive of, the best of sport. He 
also succeeded in getting together the largest and best fleet 
of flyers of the entire season. 

An international aspect was given the regatta by the 
presence of no less than five foreign boats, four of which 
had been brought across the Atlantic to try conclusions 
with the Americans. Two of these were from England — 


[sect certainly know how to run power boat 





Dock and starter’s stand of the Detroit Yacht Club. 


Newg, owned by Miss M. B. Carstairs, and winner last 
year of the Duke of York Trophy, and Miss Betty, E. 
Johnston Noad’s 1%-litre boat. Both of these craft had 

succumbed to Little Spitfire in the race for 

the Duke of York Trophy in August, off 

Southampton. Then there were two little 
German boats, 1%-litre 
class, Sigrid V and Sigrid 
VI, owned by R. C. and 
Mrs. R. C. Kreuger. The 
fifth international entry 
was Harry Greening’s 
new Rainbow VI,entered 
in the Detroit Yacht 
Club Development 
Class. 

To meet these four 
boats from the other side, 
for an International Tro- 
phy put up by the Detroit 
News, only two Ameri- 
can boats started, Little 
Spitfire, owned by J. H. 
Rand, Jr., and driven 
by Ralph Snoddy,. and 
Hornet, Gibson Bradfield 
owner. The latter did not prove of much value as a 
defender, as she was forced out by a broken oil line 
on the second lap of the first heat, after a late start, 
leaving the burden ofthe defence up to Little Spitfire. 
Hornet did not start again. None of the invaders were the 
equal of Little Spitfire in speed, and she always had the 
race well in hand during each of the three 15-mile heats, 
barring accidents. 

In each heat Little Spitfire, fresh from her victory in 








Solar Plexus, driven by F. G. Erickson, second in sweepstakes. 


Harry Greening’s new Rainbow VI was unfortunate. 
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England, proved her superior speed. In each her rivals got 
the jump at the start, and in each she soon went to the 
front, and, running easily with a lot of uncorked speed up 
her sleevepstayed there. Her best speed for a heat was 
37.55 m.p.h.; but it was enough, and she finished with a 
perfect score of 1200 points. Newg, driven by Frederick 
Cooper, was second in all three heats and gave her the 
closest run of any of the foreign teams. Sigrid V, did the 
better of the two German boats, but her best speed was 
only 31.89 m.p.h. Mrs. Kreuger drove Sigrid VI, but after 
a fair showing in the first heat she was towed off the course 
in the second. Both the German boats were built for 
smooth water, and did not have the power or stamina of 
Little Spitfire. The latter’s speed on her best 3-mile lap 
was 38.81 m.p.h. She is capable of better than this. 
Newg’s best lap was at the rate of 37.08 miles and Miss 
Betty, the other English boat, was just a trifle slower. 

The point score for the International event was as 
follows: Little Spitfire, 1200; Newg, 1083; Miss Betty, 902; 
Sigrid V, 869; Sigrid VI, 580. 
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The foreign invaders from Great Britain and Germany in the International Trophy Race, and the 151-class winner, Miss Spitfire V. 


In the annual Sweepstakes Race Detroit pulls off each 
year the longest motor boat race held anywhere in the 
world. One hundred and fifty miles in length — 50 times 
around the 3-mile course — is enough to try the endur- 
ance of any high speed craft. It is usually a survival of the 
fittest, many of the contestants not being able to stand 
the hot pace for over three hours of wide-open running, 
and this year was no exception to the rule. Of the seven 
high-class unlimited racers which faced the starter, only 
one, Miss Syndicate, finished the long grind. Two others 
were still on the course when the Dodge entry flashed 
across the finish line, but they were then flagged off the 
course and credited with second and third places. The 
other four dropped by the wayside for one reason-or 
another. Baby Skylark, the most unfortunate of the start- 
ers, turned turtle on the fourth lap, and so ended her 
troubles. 

Miss Syndicate, owned and driven by Horace E. 
Dodge, came into her own at last, and her owner won a 
well-deserved victory in a major event after years of 


Start of Chris-Craft runabouts. These boats put up one of the best races of the regatta. 
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Start of Class C outboards. These little boats furnished the fireworks of the regatta. 


heartbreaking disappointment and hard luck, during. 
which he had spent a fortune in the development of fast 
boats. Leaving his hard luck behind him, he drove a mas- 
terful race, using great judgment, and victory perched 
upon his boat’s bow at last. Miss Syndicate, built and 
raced last year without success, had been groomed for 
this event. She is a sleek, black-hulled racer, and covered 
the long course without a whimper, at a speed of 47.478 
m.p.h., slightly below the record. But after her sister boat, 
Sister Syn, owned by Mrs. Delphine E. Cromwell, dropped 
out on the 23rd lap with a broken shaft, she was not 
pushed and Dodge conservatively slowed her down so as 
to keep a safe lead. Otherwise she would have bettered 
her average speed, as her best lap was at the rate of 53.973 
m.p.h., and many of her early laps were at better than 50 
miles. 


Start in the 151-class, won by J. H. Rand’s Miss Spitfire V. 


Here is how the score stood at the finish: 


Y. A. A. SWEEPSTAKES — 150 MILES 
Boat Owner Driver Elapsed Time 


Miss Syndicate H. E. Dodge H. E. Dodge 3:09:33 
Average 47.478 


Best Lap 
53.973 


Frederick Cooper and his mechanic in the British entry, Newg. 





Elapsed Time Best Lad 


Flagged in 2nd 


place 
Flagged in 3rd 
place 
Broken shaft 
"clutch 
Out of gas 
Capsized 


Driver 
F. G. Erickson 


Boat Owner 
Solar Plexus H, E. Dodge 


Baby Gar VIII Gar Wood W. Sanborn 


D. E. Cromwell Bill Horn 

J. H.R. Cromwell J. H. R. Cromwell 
S. B. Smith en Smith 

G. H. Phelps G. H. Phelps 


49.346 


49.391 
54.027 
48.779 
53.423 
53.531 


Sister Syn 
Bottoms Up 
Baby Chic 
Baby Skylark 


The race for the Detroit Yacht Club Development 
Class was a great disappointment. The idea of a more.or 


Thirty cruisers started in a jam in the Kermath-powered race: 
Won by Flicker. 


less unlimited class for the development of high speed 

boats is a fine one and deserves better support than was 

accorded this year. But two boats started, Harry Green- 

ing’s new experimental Rainbow VI, and Solar Plexus, an 

old boat. Rainbow VI is a fine, single-step hydroplane with 
(Continued on page 114) 


Count E. Johnston Noad at the wheel of Miss Betty. 








Fastnet Race Sailed in a Gale of Wind 


“Tally Ho” Beats “La Goleta” as All Other Competitors Seek Shelter 


By Weston Martyr 





yachts only across the finishing line! Such are 
the outrageous statistics for this year’s British 
Ocean Race. These figures seem to point to nothing but 
fiasco and a sorry tale of woe. But wait! Wait awhile, 
until you hear the story, and then I think you may per- 
haps agree that, though there is woe in plenty, yet it is not 
dull Failure, but Fortitude, Courage and Triumph which 
stand out like shining beacons in the tale. 

The real triumph occurred, of course, at the finish of 
the race; but the fact that there were as many as 19 
entries was also a mild triumph in its way. For the figure 
means that ocean racing has at last come into its own on 
this side of the Atlantic, and that our cruising yachtsmen, 
after the first year of coldness and another year of luke- 
warmness, have now begun to burn at the thought of 
racing round the Fastnet course. This statement may 
seem to some, perhaps, to be exaggerated. But remember 
the meagre handful of boats which sailed in the 1925 and 
1926 races. Do not forget the fierce opposition, and even 
ridicule, which the organizers of the race have had to face 
ever since the idea of an ocean race in British waters was 
mooted. And then look at this list of entries for 1927: 
THAMES 


N° ETEEN entries, fifteen starters— and two 


YACHT Ric TONNAGE OWNER 

PS OS ae Cutter 44 Dr. Brownlow Smith 

pS er Schooner 36 Daniel Simonds and 
Warner Ferrier 

ES Cutter 34 Ingo Simon 

EE clits e'4-0 « 90s Schooner 30 R. Peverley 

EEN F8hs coe¢ee¥e Cutter 29 Lord Stalbridge 

Morwenna........... Schooner 28 W. Curtis Green 

ES 654 5940s 00 3.44 Cutter 26 R. Conday 

MES Gils Haden 40s 04 Cutter 22 Mrs. A. M. Hunt and 
J. T. Hunt 

TP ee re Cutter 21 Col. G. M. B. Sarel and 
Com. H. P. Wilson, 
R.N. 

ys heewdiwadaneen Yawl 20 The Royal Engineer 
Yacht Ciub 

ore Schooner 20 Conor O’Brien 

ES Cutter 19 R. D’Oyly-Carte 

Mona Lisa........... Cutter 17 I. H. Moltzer 

MNOS SEo 0 0c ous oie ole Yawl 17 F. C. Triebner 

er Yawl 16 Edward Ponsonby 

a So 62s <acove eens Cutter 14 Mrs. Aitken Dick 

pS re a Cutter 12 W. B. Luard 

ens vecses scvagon Cutter 12 M. S. Solly and 
H. C. Tetley 

DRS. 6 od ewe winds Cutter ¥ 12 R. Somerset 





Yaw! Ilex, sailed by the Royal Engineers. 
38 





Tally Ho, 29-ton cutter owned by Lord Stalbridge, winner of Fastnet 
Race. 


Of these nineteen boats four were, unfortunately, unable 
to race. The Mona Lisa, a Dutch cutter, was delayed on 
her passage from Holland by head winds and did not 
reach Cowes in time. Saladin, Ingo Simon’s fine pilot 
cutter which did so well in each of the former races, 
collided with a schooner on her way to Cowes and sprung 
her mast, while Sunbeam and Thetis were, I believe, 
unable to secure full crews. Fifteen yachts were thus left 
to cross the starting line off the Squadron Castle on 
Saturday, August 13th, at 11.30 a.m. Amongst them there 
were some notable boats. 

Jolie Brise, a cutter well known on your side of the 
water, but sailed this year by her new owner, was scratch 
boat. Next comes Daniel Simonds’ Alden-designed 
schooner Nicanor, with an allowance of 30 min., 45 secs. 
This allowance over a 615-miie course may seem small 
when the tonnage of the two vessels is compared; but 
under the rules of the Ocean Racing Club the schooner’s 
comparatively long and sharp overhangs, low freeboard 
and large sail area were heavily taxed. The Nicanor is a 
fine and very able-looking ship, and she is, I believe, a 
slight modification of that beautiful creation of Mr. 
Alden’s, Trade Wind. She was sailed across from Boston 
especially to take part in the Fastnet Race. She made the 
passage in record time for boats of her class; she was 
dressed in a brand-new suit of Ratsey’s sails and her crew 
palpably knew their business—-and meant business. 
With these matters in my mind, and the memory also of 
how Trade Wind beat us in Jolie Brise in the 1926 race 
to Bermuda, I formed a private but strong conviction 
that the first yacht to arrive at Plymouth would be a 
black schooner with the Alden trademark on her, and 
the Stars and Stripes flying from her gaff. And I was right, 
too, as you shall see if you read on. The little schooner 
which did finish first was black, a Malabar all over, and 
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American schooner Nicanor, which crossed the Atlantic to 
sail the race. 


she flew your flag. But she was not the Nicanor. I seem to 
be getting a little ahead of my yarn, however. I must cast 
back. 

An entry of renown was Saoirse, the ship in which 
Conor O’Brien recently sailed around the world — Cape 
Horn included. I say “‘ship’’ because, after her great 
exploit, that seems a safe thing to call her; but what the 
technical name of her rig is I do not know. Perhaps she is 
a square-rigged-staysail-ketch; but, anyhow, here is a 
photograph of her so that you may invent a name for her 
yourself. Mr. O’Brien, I am told, prayed for strong winds 
dead astern. He did not get them. But if he had maybe 
Saoirse, with her allowance of 15 hrs., 43 mins., would 
have surprised us all. 

Ilex is the slowish yaw] which is made to go so extremely 
fast by her crew of Royal Engineer officers that she is a 
probable winner of any race for which she may be 
entered. She won the Fastnet Cup against Primrose last 
year — and this year the bulk of her old crew were 
driving her again. 

An interesting entry was the Maitenes, a German- 
designed and built ex-10-meter. Her owner, Mr. Luard, 
had already made some long ocean passages in her, so that 
her seaworthiness was proved and she should show speed. 

Tally Ho is an able, square-sterned cutter of Falmouth 
quay punt type. These craft are straight at the .ends, 
deep and long on the keel, stand up to their work in a 
breeze and go well to windward. Tally Ho is my idea of 
what a typical small English cutter should be. Her 
allowance was 8 hrs., 53 min. 

La Goleta is really a Malabar 8. Her owner is Ralph 
St. L. Peverley, of New York, and for some years a 
resident in this country. She was built this year to Mr. 
Alden’s design on, of all places, the banks of the 
Manchester ship canal. When I talked with Mr. Peverley 
before the race he seemed a little sad about things. He had 
just been trying out his new ship and it appeared, 
amongst many other tragedies, that his sails did not fit 
anywhere. And if it rained and you went below for 
shelter, the deck, apparently, made no difference at all. 
The rain came right on through. Also his rigging per- 
sisted in stretching like so much elastic, and he com- 
plained bitterly (and this seemed a strange complaint 
from a New Yorker) of his inability to secure any fresh 
water at Cowes. Further, some of his crew had failed 
him at the last moment — and, in fact, it was all very, 
very terrible indeed. In view of all this I gathered that 
the schooner did not stand much of a chance, and if she 
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Goleta, owned by R. St. G Peverley and designed by 
Alden, one of the two that finished. 


had abandoned the race, as so many well-tried and well- 
found boats eventually had to do, I should not have been 
at all surprised. It is true Mr. Peverley was heard to de- 
clare that the La Goleta was going to go round the Fastnet 
if he had to swim behind her all the way and push. 
But — well, some of us have said things like that before 
and lived to regret them, so I pitied Mr. Peverley and 
judged he would quit. May God forgive me! Read on. 

The race started on Saturday at 11.30 a.m. It was 
raining in streams and the conditions were exceedingly 
depressing; a feeling the weather report served to inten- 
sify, for it spoke of a further deep depression rapidly 
approaching from the West. The light wind from the 
South promised, it is true, a reach out to the eastern end 
of the Wight, and then another reach down Channel. 
But a depression moving in from the Atlantic and cross- 
ing the British Isles means only one thing along our 
Southern coast, and those skippers who were weather- 
wise must have understood what they were in for was a 
rising gale of wind ahead and a dead beat of 200 miles 
and more down Channel. . 

With one or two exceptions the boats made an excellent 
start; but the Saoirse, her rig not being designed with the 
idea of enabling her to cross starting lines at the flash of 
the gun, was some distance astern of the fleet. Her upper- 
main-to’gallantsail, I suppose, got taken aback, or 
something. The Nicanor and La Goleta were well placed, 
and the last view of the yachts as they reached away 
from us into the haze and the rain, showed the two 
schooners, with Shira, Jolie Brise and Ilex, opening up a 
lead on the rest. 

On Saturday afternoon, Aeolus, that crafty and spiteful 
old god of the winds, observed a long string of little craft 
rounding the Isle of Wight, trimming their sails eagerly to 
his southerly breathings and slipping away down Channel 
to the West. ““Oho!”’ said the god, chuckling to himself in 
a nasty manner, “No you don’t, my hearties. Not if J 
know it.” And he thereupon removed himself to the 
vicinity of the Scilly Isles where, puffing out his cheeks, 
he blew hard. ‘‘ Now we'll see,”’ said he. 

A strong westerly wind in the Channel soon raises a 
nasty sea, which. smashes ‘unceasingly against the bows of 
all small boats trying to beat to windward, makes their: 
crews seasick and lashes their decks with spray. Every 
now and again these seas climb right aboard, and when 
they do this any loose articles on deck vanish. I do not 
know for certain, but I think Morwznna’s dinghy was not 
lashed down. It may have been, of course, for sometimes, 
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as I know well, all the lashings in the world are powerless 
to hold against a breaking wave. In any case, while the 
Morwenna was plugging into the dirt her dinghy broke 
adrift and, surging aft, crushed one of her crew. If you 
have a man on board with unknown internal injuries 
who spits blood, there is only one thing to do — even if 
you are racing for the Fastnet Cup. You sail for the 
nearest hospital. So the Morwenna put up her helm and 
ran for Ryde. ‘‘ Number One!”’ said Mr. Aeolus. 

If there be a hidden weakness in a boat there is nothing 
like pounding her into a head sea all night. The truth will 
then surely be revealed. I imagine there was nothing 
wrong with the Shira that human eye could see, or else 
her experienced owners would never have taken her out 
to race around the testing Fastnet course. Be that as it 
may, there was a weak spot, the Channel seas soon found 
it, and the Shira sprang a leak. It was a bad leak and the 
Shira was forced to abandon the race and run for her life 
to port. And ‘‘ Two,” said old Aeolus, as he laughed a 
nasty laugh. 

The Nellie is a very little ship. She is built on the lines 
of those east coast smacks whose business it is to sail in 
shallow waters and dredge up oysters out of the mud, and 
to keep on dredging up oysters whatever the weather 
may do. With a length of 31 feet and a beam of 9’ 10” her 
draft is only 4’ 6’. The consequence of all this is that the 
Nellie will run and reach very fast indeed and lie hove-to 
in any kind of weather like a duck and in the greatest 
possible comfort. But there is one thing she can not do. 
She resolutely refuses to go to windward against a heavy 
sea. Figure the Nellie, then, on Saturday night, struggling 
to weather St. Catherines. She struggles hard. She never 
stops trying. She sticks to it bravely and does everything, 
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Conor O’Brien’s Saoirse has sailed around the world but 
was forced back in the Fastnet Race. 


and more, that a little boat might be expected to do in 
such weather. But make headway to windward she can- 
not. She is kept away for the coast of France on the 
chance of something turning up — and nothing does, ex- 
cept more wind than ever and worse weather. She is put 
about and again crosses the whole width of the Channel, 
and when she makes her landfall she finds she has got 
back to St. Catherines — just where she started from two 
days ago. Nellie then gives up in disgust and goes home — 
and “Three,” says Aeolus, grinning. 

For a small boat to sail around the world under square 
rig is possible. Saoirse has proved that. She has also 
proved she can beat to windward against a gale of wind. 
In three days she made, I gather, some 70 miles of westing 
down Channel, fighting hard for each and every mile. 
She could, I imagine, have gone on doing this forever; 
but there is a limit to human endurance and three days 
of this kind of work is enough, even for an iron man such 
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as Conor O’Brien has proved himself to be. So the Saoirse, 
after beating continuously to windward for one day longer 
than any other yacht sailing in the race, gave up at last 
and ran back to Cowes. Saoirse and her owner are old 
enemies of Aeolus, and between them they have often 
been too much for the god of: the winds. So, I think, it 
must have been about this time that the god breathed 
such a mighty sigh of relief that the blast of it split the 
Altair’s mainsail, putting her also out of the race. “ Four,” 
said the god, pulling himself together and drawing breath. 
‘And Five. Now I'll give the rest of you fits.” 

He did. 

Penboch is a little French cutter of 12 tons. And I think 
12 tons is much too small for racing in the weather that 
blew up on Monday. Her owner apparently agrees with 
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Thalassa. 


me. Mr. Somerset is an experienced seaman. He has sailed 
successfully in ocean races before and he has crossed the 
Atlantic in a small yacht. Having battled down Channel 
as far as Start Point he realized that under the conditions 
(conditions which were, incidentally, growing worse all 
the time) he had no possible chance of winning against 
boats three times his size and power. He, therefore, bore 
away for Dartmouth and gave up a hopeless chase. 
‘““You’re a wise man,” said Aeolus, ‘‘but, all the same, 
you make Six.” 

Thalassa and Spica put into Dartmouth, too. Thalassa 
is a yawl with a tall Bermudian mast. I have not had 
speech with any of her crew so I cannot tell you what was 
in their minds when they decided to give up. But I can 
guess. For I have been shipmates myself with a spar like 
that in a gale of wind. And if there had been anywhere 
I could have put into, I want to say I would have gone 
there — quick! Spica was off Bolt Head at 1 A.M. on Mon- 
day with lots of water sloshing about inside her and her 
bilge pump refusing to work. Bailing is a poor business, 
and after a while it irks. I wonder how many of us would 
have carried on past Dartmouth with the prospect of 
bailing for another six days or so? However that may be, 
Thalassa and Spica made Nos. Seven and Eight. 

While the smaller craft were passing through the dis- 
tressing experiences which I have attempted to describe, 
the larger and more powerful vessels were working their 
way westward against the rising gale. By afternoon on 
Monday the Jolie Brise, Nicanor, La Goleta, Tally Ho and 
Ilex had struggled as far as the Lizard, with 200 hard-won 
miles behind them and the open sea ahead. Here they 
found waiting for them a good, hard gale, force?8, and a 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Rhody, the Narragansett Bay defender, 
finished fourth. 





Mackerel, from Chesapeake Bay, sailed 
a fine race. 
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Colleen, which almost won the 
championship. 


Star Class Championship Goes to West Coast 
Best International Series Ever Sailed is Held on Narragansett “Bay —“ Tempe III” Wins 


By Freperic M. GARDINER 


‘\JHERE is nothing quite so easy nor quite 
4 so misleading as to inhabit the deck of a 
; race-following motor boat and criticise 

\I the work of the sailing contestants. 

==-, Easy because you have a perspective de- 

eeeard |, nied to the participants in the race; mis- 

leading because you in turn are denied 
the “close-ups” enjoyed by the skippers of the racing 
craft and must therefore base your judgment on an angle 
of vision which does not always tell the whole story. 

Still and all, bearing these facts in mind, and in that 
manner avoiding half-baked comment, the International 
Star Class Championship Races of 1927 were so cleanly 
and well sailed that the slight errors in judgment and 
handling, and the flashes of extraordinary skill which lost 
and won races, stood out glaringly and gave the spectators 
unusually vivid pictures on which to base comments. 

They were remarkable races. Remarkable not only in 
the consistently good breezes and, with one exception, 
general weather conditions, but in the scarcity of fouls 
and arguments; in the closeness of the finishes, and in 
the suspense sustained to the last moment, due to the 
fact that no boat held its lead in the series for any length 
of time. When finally, in the race of Friday, September 
2nd, scheduled to be the last of the series, Tempe III 
jibed just before the finish, dropped back from second to 
third place in the race, and brought the series to a three- 
boat tie, the Warwick Neck waters of Narragansett Bay 
went wild. 

When one considers in what manner the contestants 
for these races were selected, all this is not so surprising. 
I have forgotten the number of Star boats afloat, but it 
runs into the four hundreds — and of this number only 
seventeen survived. Seventeen, each one of which, 
through a series of races, had shown its heels to all con- 
testants in the waters whence it had come to challenge 
Rhody’s title. To put it briefly, the Warwick Country 
Club, Upper Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, has been 
this year the base of operations for a series of gruelling 
races between the pick of the Star boats and Star boat 
crews the world over! 

Perhaps my enthusiasm gets the better of me, and I 
may sound an octave too high on the key board. Let it 
stand, however, for I want the impression of just what 







comprised these races to sink in. Anyone who has fol- 
lowed races, and there are few who will read this who 
have not, knows how race comment runs. A group of you 
sit, stand, or straddle the main boom —and the battleis on: 

‘Look at Tempe footing it, will ya!”’ 

‘Say, Bill, how’s that for a luffing match?” 

‘Where's Hoku now?”’ 

“By golly, she’s got ’er!”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with Ace — look at her way back 
there.”’ 

‘‘ Aw, she’s no good, they’ve forgotten how to sail ’er.”’ 

‘““Gee, what a dumb trick! Did you see Rhody let 
Mackerel steal the mark from her?”’ 

‘“‘Why doesn’t that Colleen bunch learn how to sail ‘er 
down the wind?”’ 





Tempe III, which takes the trophy to California after the closest 
series on record. 


‘‘What’s Tempe jibing for? My gawd, she’s lost her 
place — what boneheads.”’ 

Like the pitcher in a world’s series, either good or 
rotten, depending on that one second’s performance; no 
halfway measures in the tenseness of watching. And that 
is natural too. But hind-sight must never forget that all 











were good, only some were better than others; all showed 
flashes of brilliance, and all showed occasional lapses — 
and that’s what makes yacht racing. 

During the week before August 29th we had been 
favored with our annual August hurricane and in the 
wake of it, as the law of storms normally decree, came 
a spell of good weather. It arrived barely in time. Monday, 
the first day of the “big event,’’ came in doubtfully, but 
by starting gun time the clouds had begun to break and 
the Committee was receiving congratulations on its 
clever work with the weather man. In fact, the weather 
conditions were almost ideal—a moderate S.W. to 
S.S.W. breeze, comparatively smooth sea, an occasional 
light rain squall to make it interesting, and good visi- 
bility. Eliminating the rain squalls, this was the type of 
weather, except for our historic day, which lasted until 
the guns fired, and the whistles hooted, and the horns 
screamed their congratulations to the big winner. Not 
a single drifting match marred the series, and while there 
were a few boats that would have profited by light 
weather, those who believe a sailboat is primarily intended 
to sail in a breeze and not in a flat calm were well satisfied. 

The first race in a series, particularly where there are a 
number of unknown entries, is always a critical one. It is 
here that the competitors first test each other’s mettle, 
“feel out’’ the weaknesses of their adversaries, and 
decide who are dangerous and who may be left to take 
care of themselves. The fact that Monday’s conditions 
in this year’s series proved to be the conditions which 
prevailed on most of the days of the racing week, gave 
added force to the developments of that first race. 

The crack of the starting gun found practically the 
entire fleet nosing the line. Owing to the fact that the 
first leg of the triangular course allowed a broad reach, 
there was not so stiff a battle for the weather end of the 
line as appeared in some of the later starts. Hoku and 
Ace got away in the lead, but there was little to choose 
between the positions of any of the contestants before 
the first mark was approached. Then the fun began and 
the relative qualities of the boats, or perhaps I should 
say of the crews, commenced to appear. Just before 
reaching the mark, which had to be left to port, Hoku 
shot to weather of Ace, blanketing her, and rounded first, 
followed in rapid succession by Dream Star, Colleen, Ruth, 
Rhody, Ben Machree, and Tempe III, in the order named. 
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The Star fleet just after the start of the third race. 
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Colleen and Ace, at extreme right, are leading. 


So much for the first reach. The second leg was to wind- 
ward, and eyes began to widen as Colleen and Rhody did 
their stuff. To windward, apparently, no one else could 
touch them. Colleen jumped to first place and Rhody 
worked her way through the fleet to second place, round- 
ing the second mark a few seconds after Colleen. Of the 
others in the front rank, Tempe III had not been idle, and 
she, and Hoku, from seventh and first places respectively, 
rounded the mark almost together. 

Then followed the third test — down the wind. With 
mainsails and jibs winged out, the Stars stood on for the 
end of the first round, Rhody and Colleen fighting it out. 
Rhody cut down Colleen’s lead until, toward the line, 
first one rode a wave to leadership, then the other. Just 
before the line was reached Rhody headed for the wind- 
ward end of the line, stole a march on Colleen and got 
around first, Ace, Tempe III, Hoku, Mackerel, and the 
rest a procession astern. Ben Machree had uninten- 
tentionally fouled Tomboy, and withdrawn, thus ruining 
her chances in the series. 

The fourth leg, corresponding to the first leg, continued 
the procession with Rhody slightly increasing her lead 
and the Narragansett fans congratulating each other. 
The only important change in the procession was the 
passing of Tempe III by Mackerel, which focused the 
eyes of the spectators on the Chesapeake entry, but ap- 
parently did not draw the eyes of the leaders, and on the 
windward leg of the second round, Mackerel “‘put one 
over” in beautiful style. While Rhody, Ace and Colleen 
were scrapping over to the west’ard, oblivious of all save 
each other, the skipper of Mackerel stuck his tongue in 
his cheek, winked the other eye and put about, heading 
for the weather mark with a clear field. As soon as the 
scrapping trio saw what was up they followed suit, but 
they had overstood and, except for Colleen, whose re- 
markable windward work got her around the mark well 
ahead of Mackerel, they were too late to catch the 
Chesapeake Bay challenger. 

This performance of Mackerel’s was an example, like 
Hoku’s sneaking the lead from Ace on the first leg, and 
Rhody nosing out Colleen at the end of the first round, of 
that instantaneous alertness of mind and eye which wins, 
and the lack of which loses races of this calibre — some- 
times by inches or split seconds. 

Down the wind to the finish, Colleen (ahead) and 
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Mackerel (second) had too great a lead for anyone to 
bother them, but Rhody and Ace, the former of which had 
crept up to her rival, had a hard battle, Ace getting the 
better of it in the end and jumping into third place, with 
Tomboy somehow fifth, Tempe III sixth, and Hoku 
seventh. Astern came the rank and file. 

I have described this first race in some detail, both be- 
cause it was in many respects typical and because an 
impression of the comparative merits and characteristics 
of the various entrants was established which held good, 
with few exceptions, throughout the series. The excep- 
tions, however, were striking. Dream Star, well down the 
line in the first three races, took second place in the fourth 
and fifth, bringing her score up among the leaders, but 
not close enough to threaten the trophy. Tomboy, with 
13 points to her credit in the first race, fouled the mark 
in the second and only succeeded in collecting seven 
points throughout the remainder of the series. That this 
was partly due to straining 
during the foul is probable, 
as her crew never could 
seem to get speed out of 
her subsequently. But with 
these exceptions one might 
have divided the fleet into 
leaders, vanguard, and rear 
guard after the first race, 
and make practically the 
same division at the close 
of the series. In fact the 
six leaders at the end of 
the first race were identical 
with those at the end of 
the series except for Tom- 
boy. 

Of the leaders, Colleen’s 
windward work was re- 
markable. Wherever she 
might be at the end of a 
reach or a run, by the end 
of the following windward 
leg there she was out ahead, 
out-footing and out-point- 
ing all hands. The only 
boats who really threatened 
her to windward in moderate or light weather were Tempe 
III and Rhody. Off the wind, however, both Rhody and 
Tempe III had a shade the better of her. For consistent 
sailing even though he failed to win the series; for keeping 
his boat going in all kinds of weather; and for taking ad- 
vantage of every break that came his way, the skipper of 
Mackerel deserves a special prize. Lack of consistency was, 
perhaps, Rhody’s greatest weakness. Showing flashes of 
rapid fire thought and action, again and again, she 
several times lost, through an apparent momentary 
absence of this same keenness, all that she had gained. 
Hoku showed a need for wind from the outset, and when 
she finally got into a real blow showed her heels to the 
fleet. The weight of her crew, some 450 pounds, undoubt- 
edly had some bearing on this. I’ve never been in the 
Hawaiian Islands, but the geographies tell us they have 
plenty of wind out there most of the time, and the 
Hawaiians probably felt more at home in a breeze which 
would have kept a good many small racing classes at 
anchor. Ace, like Rhody, was erratic, one moment she 
would be “up among ’em,” and the next moment one 
would have to hunt for her with the glasses. Starting off 
well in the first three races she slumped to eleventh place 
in the blow of Thursday, accompanied in her slump by 
Colleen and Rhody, but unlike them she failed to ‘‘come 
back,” and in the fifth race succeeded only in finishing ninth. 
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The crew of the Hawaiian challenger talk it over. E. Bogardus 
(skipper) and R. McB. Purvis. 
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I have said little about Tempe III, the eventual winner 
of the series. Last year her skipper sailed to eighth piace 
in a boat delivered just before the series. This year he 
bought the Tempe III and sailed her to victory after 
only a week of practice and tuning up. It was a pukah 
performance, with only two lapses; namely, sixth place in 
the first and sixth place in the third race. In the first 
race it was evident that the Californians were not yet 
quite confident of their boat’s capabilities under racing 
conditions. Apparently, from the fact that the Monday 
and Wednesday races were the only ones sailed with a 
broad reach for the first leg, Tempe III preferred a 
windward leg for the start; in the other races she never 
did worse than third. Perhaps a slight reaction from 
winning the day before kept her crew from being as 
keenly on their toes on Wednesday as they might have 
been, but they staged a splendid comeback in the 
remainder of the series, and deserved to win. 

The races of Tuesday and 
Wednesday were as keen 
as the first. A fresh southerly 
breeze Tuesday, with a 
straight course to windward 
and return, twice around; 
a moderate southwesterly 
breeze Wednesday with a 
triangular course. By 
Wednesday night, having 
watched the performance 
of the contestants for three 
days, the ‘‘dopesters’’ had 
picked Colleen, with a com- 
fortable lead in points, to 
win if the weather held; had 
decided that the weather 
would hold, and were ready 
to go home. 

But out of a clear sky, 
with no apparent warning, 
Thursday rode in on the 
shoulders of a_ howling 
northeaster — a good, old- 
fashioned, downeast nor’- 
easter with plenty of rain! 
A tougher day than the 
now famous day at Marblehead earlier in the season when 
the crack schooners hugged the harbor while the race 
committee cluck-clucked on the Yacht Club veranda. 
Every Star but one started; two withdrew disabled, but 
the rest carried on. And here Hoku with her ample live 
ballast, showed her mettle. Taking the lead early in the 
race she never lost it and finished nearly two minutes 
ahead of Dream Star, who surprised everyone with an 
exhibition of sailing not to be expected from her previous 
showing. Colleen had a hard time, apparently furious at 
being taken out in such weather anyway, and spent most 
of the time standing on her hind leg shaking her nose in 
the air while boat after boat got away from under and left 
her finally in twelfth place. Rhody, starting out with a reef, 
lost her chance when her crew attempted to shake it out. 

Thus was the “dope” upset! The only erstwhile 
leaders who hung on were Tempe III and Mackerel, who 
fought their way through to third and fourth places 
respectively. 

Wednesday evening the score stood: Colleen 48, Rhody 
45, Mackerel 44, Ace 41, Tempe III 41, Hoku 32. 

Thursday night after the skippers had dusted the salt 
out of their eyes they could read on the board: Mackerel 
58, Tempe III 56, Colleen 54, Rhody 54, Ace 49, Hoku 49. 

‘Ou sont les nieges d’ antan.” 

(Continued on page 108) 














HEN will the limit in number of starters in the annual 
Marblehead Race Week be reached? Back in 1925, when 
242 yachts started in a Corinthian Yacht Club race, many were 
of the opinion that the limit had about been attained. Again last 
summer the same club put across on the opening day of its series 
a fleet of 275 craft, only to have this figure surpassed by 16, or 
a total of 291 yachts, on Thursday of the 1927 Midsummer Week. 

Such fleets as have turned out for the racing off Marblehead in 
the last half-dozen years surely place the old harbor as the racing 
center for small yachts of the entire world. Started more than 
30 years ago as an invitation series by the Corinthian Yacht 
Club, Race Week, now conducted by the three clubs of Marble- 
head as an annual institution known far and wide as Midsummer 
Week, is the only series of the season for the Massachusetts Bay 
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Hornet, B. Devereaux Barker’s Class Q sloop, scored the highest 
number of points during Midsummer Week. 


Midsummer Week at Marblehead furnishes quite a spectacle for the followers of the sport from shore, Marblehead Neck being an ideal place 
from which to watch the starts and finishes. 


Marblehead Race Week Sees Record Fleets 


By Leonarp M. Fow Le 
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yachtsmen in which they can renew acquaintances of long stand- 
ing with others from all:the racing centers of the bay. 

As soon as the annual elections of the Eastern and Corinthian 
clubs are announced early in January each year plans are made 
by the racing and cruising men so that nothing will prevent their 
being present for the seven days of sport. For ten days or a week 
before the opening, yachts begin to arrive at Marblehead Harbor 
for the big series, so that the fleet at the yacht anchorages is more 
than doubled by the time racing begins. This fleet is not made 
up entirely of racing craft, for many cruising yachts accompany 
their more aristocratic sisters to provide living quarters for the 
racing crews. This year the racing men from the South Boston 
Yacht Club instituted an innovation in renting a house on the 
town side of the harbor for the week as quarters for the skippers 
and crews. 

From year to year, since the revival of racing a couple of years 
after the World War, the annual Midsummer Week has been 
growing in importance and the fleets have been increasing each 
season. A couple of years ago the fleets averaged 215 racing craft 
for each of the seven days of sport, in 1926 there was a total of 
1,685 starters, or 251 each day. This year the seven days of 
racing saw 1,889 starters, bringing the average up to 270 daily. 
Where else can such a record be approached, with every compet- 
ing yacht a sailing craft. 

Midsummer Week for many seasons has been divided among 
the three clubs of Marblehead, the Boston, Corinthian and 
Eastern. Annually the Eastern opens the racing the Saturday 
preceding Race Week, this year August 6th, and continues its 
series Monday and Tuesday following. For a single day, Wed- 
nesday, the Boston Yacht Club, with its double starting lines, 
conducts the sport. This is somewhat of a Roman Holiday for the 
yachtsmen and spectators, the latter covering every vantage point 
of both the town and Neck shores, as all the racing is started and 
finished within the harbor. 

Midsummer Week furnishes quite a spectacle for the followers 
of the sport from shore, for the innovation of starting the classes 
from each side of the committee boat, anchored halfway between 
the Corinthian Yacht Club and Fort Glover, with a single gun, 
is a sight that cannot be witnessed anywhere else in the country. 
On the yachts’ return to the finish they again cross the line on the 
same side of the committee boat as that from which they started. 

The last three days of the week, when the greatest fleets always 
appear, is in the hands of the Corinthian Yacht Club. This 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Racing Results of the Month 


Live Yankee Comes to Life 


By Szasury LAWRENCE 


T was a hard afternoon for the irreconcilables of Marblehead 
when the news was spread abroad that Charles A. Welch’s 
Live Yankee had made a clean sweep of the three races for the New 
York Yacht Club Class R Cup at Newport. The super-conserva- 
tive element of that delightful seaport had been selling short on 
the chances of the new Welch war-canoe to make good as a racing 
yacht and the information from Newport caused consternation in 
their oak-ribbed ranks. 

From time immemorial it has been the privilege and almost the 
duty of die-hards to make disparaging remarks about the creations 
that have seemed to them altogether too new-fangled. They 
exercised this privilege at 
Marblehead in regard to the 
rakish Live Yankee without 
delay. The new 20-rater de- 
signed by Francis Herreshoff 
seemed to violate everything 
(with the possible exception of 
the Volstead act) that should go 
into the make-up of a sane sail- 
ing yacht. 

In the first place she had the 
general outlines of a Carolina 
perfecto — a double-ender with 
warped decks; her topsides were 
of a beautiful black Japanese 
lacquer, decorated bow and 
stern with strange gildings; she 
had a loose-leaf rudder or some- 
thing of the sort that flipped 
about like a dolphin’s tail; a 
rotating mast and double-luffed 
mainsail were in prospect, and 
heaven knows what other ag- 
gravating gimcracks. Howcould 
any such marine freak hope to 
compete with regular boats? Un- 
doubtedly she would be a fright- 
ful fiascoasa racing yachtandall 
Welch’s experimenting would 
go for naught — not to mention 
the good coin of the realm in- 
volved — and all that sort of 
thing. 

For a long time it seemed 
that the old-school die-hards 
would get their wish. The Live 
Yankee did not seem to be going 
anywhere. How Charley Welch 
could keep faith in such an im- 
possible craft was more than they could see. But he did, for some 
unexplained reason, and so did Herreshoff —all of which increased 
the annoyance of the ultra-conservatives. 

In those great climaxes of human endeavor at Marblehead, the 
Ladies’ Plate and the Manhasset Bay Cup, the Live Yankee 
showed some signs of life in phantom winds, although she con- 
tinued to be outsailed with discouraging frequency. Her spasms of 
speed in very light puffs caused the skeptics to remark: “In 
anything more than a breath she will be lost.” 

Thus the tradition grew almost over night that Live Yankee was 
the lightest of light weather boats and that with any breeze, and 
a sea running, she would not be among those present. Somehow 
Welch and Herreshoff were not convinced of this. They kept up 
their everlasting tinkering in spite of all advice to the contrary 
and shocked the community by the announcement that Live 
Yankee would go to Newport to try for the New York Yacht 
Club Cup. 

Most of the folks felt sorry for Charley Welch and his new sail- 
boat, and some predicted he would disappear without leaving a 





“come through.”’ 


trace in the stormy waters off Brenton Reef. It is merely a matter 
of racing history now that these predictions did not come true. 
Not only that, but the Yankee, finding herself at last, swept home 
in front three times in a row, in good, bad and indifferent weather. 
The surprise of a lifetime awaited those on spectator craft on 
that gloomy, blustery second day of racing when they saw Live 
Yankee come out to the lightship for the third race and do the 
very thing she was not supposed to be capable of. Having won 
previously in light and in fresh winds, she then proceeded to slide 
through the cresting seas at remarkable speed and came romping 
home an easy winner (by 1 minute, 33 seconds) over the Rebel, 
with Gamecock, Bob-Kat and 
Doress, from Long Island Sound, 
quite well astern. The tabulated 
results of the races follow: 


First RACE — WINDWARD AND 
LEEWARD, 5 MILEs 

Live Yankee, C. A. Welch, 2nd, 
1:42:32; Bob-Kat, R. B. Meyer, 
1:43:10; Rebel, Boardman and 
Moebs, 1:47:12; Doress, C. L. Far- 
rand, 1:52:45; Gamecock, Walter 
Bowes, 2:30:50. 


SECOND RACE —- WINDWARD AND 
LEEWARD, 10 MILEs 


Live Yankee No records 
Rebel available 
Bob-Kat 
Doress 
Gamecock 
THIRD RACE — TRIANGULAR, 
6 MILES 

Elap. Total 

Time Points 
Live Yankee 1:02:15 15 
Rebel 1:03:48 11 
Gamecock 1:04:00 5 
Bob-Kat 1:04:40 9 
Doress 1:04:43 5 


Skipper Welch, of the fear- 
less younger generation, had 
been vindicated at last and he is 
to be congratulated on his fine 
sportsmanship in the whole 
affair. But the cry of the super- 
conservatives now is raised — 
“What will the harvest be?” 


Photo by Jackson 
Live Yankee, looked upon as a failure in her early races, has now 





Another British Ocean Race 


iv was decided at a general meeting of the British Ocean Racing 
Club, held at Plymouth shortly after the completion of the 
Fastnet Race, that next year, in addition to the Fastnet Race, the 
club will hold another race for smaller yachts over a course of 
about 250 miles. The club considers from the experience gathered 
in the Fastnet Races of 1925, 1926 and 1927 that, in case of pro- 
longed bad weather, the smaller yachts have practically no 
chance of success in a 600-mile race, owing to the extreme hard- 
ships to which the crews may be subjected. 

It was proposed that the limits of length for yachts eligible for 
the Fastnet Race be raised slightly; that the measurement rule 
for both classes should remain the same, and thatthe race for the 
smaller yachts should start on the Wednesday before Cowes 
Week. Prizes for the smaller craft have already been offered by 
members of the Ocean Racing Club; conditions for the race will be 
decided upon at a meeting of the club to be held later. 
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Interclubs Defeat Triangles 


NE of the few intersectional team races of the season was 
sailed on August 25th and 26th under the auspices of the 
Conanicut Yacht Club, of Jamestown, R. I., and resulted in a 
decisive victory for the Sound Interclub team over the Jamestown 
Triangles, the total score being 694 points for the Interclubs to 
41 for the Triangles. A third race was to have been sailed on 
August 27th, but on this day a wet, cold nor’easter was blowing, 
and as there seemed little chance for the Triangles to overcome 
the Interclub lead, and no one seemed anxious to damage their 
sails, it was mutually agreed to cancel the race. 
' The Interclubs taking part were Babette, J. B. Shethar; Blue 
Streak, Ralph Manny; Wee Betty, G. M. L. La Branche; Cynosure, 
Hobart.Ford; and Bandit, Samuel Wetherill. The Triangle team 
was composed of Arrow, B. C. Hirst, Jr.; Gangway, James A. 
Abeles; Cub II, M. W. Keeler; Sirius, F. O. Allen, Jr.; and Delta, 
W. W. Watson. Wee Betty was sailed by W. W. Swan, Cynosure 
by J. Linton Rigg, and Sirius by Kenneth Crawford, the others 
being handled by their owners. 

The first race was sailed in a moderate southwest breeze, the 
course giving a close reach of about a mile from the start to the 
Dumpling’s Bell Buoys, a beat to Brenton’s Reef Lightship, a run 
to a black spar buoy off Rose Island, and a beam reach to the 
finish. The Interclubs covered their opponents thoroughly at the 
start, and enjoyed a short lead on the first leg. On the windward 
leg the Triangles made a strong bid, but were finally driven off by 
good team work. The Triangles made a small gain on the run 
down wind, but with little result, the Interclubs finishing with 
a score for the day of 34% points to 21 for the Triangles. 

A moderate northeast breeze greeted the teams on the second 
day, gradually hardening to a rail breeze on the last two legs. The 
course gave a beat on the first leg to the buoys off Bishop’s Rock, 
a run to the bell buoy off Castle Hill, a beat back to the Dump- 
ling’s Bell Buoys, and a close reach to the finish. Some close work 
at the start resulted in two Triangles and two Interclubs being 
over the line ahead of the gun, with the rest well bunched. The 
Interclubs soon got going on the windward leg, held their own on 
the run, and increased their lead on the second windward leg 
when the wind fresh- 
ened, winning the race 
by 35% points to 20. 


SUMMARY First RACE 
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Start of the first 
race between the 
Sound Interclubs 
and the Jamestown 
Triangle Classes off 
Newport. The 
former class won 
the series by a score 
of 69% to 41 points. 


Individual point score: Bandit, 1914; Wee Betty, 17; Blue Streak, 
15%; Babette, 14; Arrow, 14; Gangway, 9; Sirius, 9; Cub IT, 6; 
Cynosure, 4; Delta, 3. 

It is hoped that the two teams will meet again next summer, 
probably during Larchmont Race Week. A team of Marblehead 
Triangles may also make the trip to Long Island Sound at the 
same time, in which case some kind of three-cornered match 
would probably be arranged. 





Indian Harbor Crew Wins Massachusetts 
Woman’s Championship 


Long Island has defeated Massachusetts Bay at last, but it took 
a girl to do it. Lorna Whittelsey and her youthful companions of 
the Indian Harbor Yacht Club won the Woman’s Championship 
at Cohasset on September 8th from an aggregation of thirteen 
crews representing ten clubs on the North Shore, South Shore, 
and Cape Cod. The yachting tournament was fought with Man- 
chester 17-footers, usually over three-mile triangular courses, each 
match being sailed by the two crews making the best showing in 
two out of three races. ‘ 

In the first race in the finals Indian Harbor fouled Manchester 
and conceded the event. In the second contest Indian Harbor won 
the start, had a lead of one minute and 24 seconds at the first 
mark, and a minute and 34 seconds at the second, winning by 
three minutes and 11 seconds. 

Indian Harbor captured the start in the final race by crashing 
the line three seconds after the run. The race was a reach, a run, 
and a beat. 

Indian Harbor had a lead of 32 seconds at the first mark, but 
Manchester drew up even at the end of the second leg and turned 
the mark inside. The Manchester crew was not quick enough with 
the spinnaker, and Indian Harbor, tacking to starboard, forced 
Manchester over and held the grip hand all the way to the finish, 
winning the race, match, and championship by one minute and 
15 seconds. 


The Indian Harbor Yacht Club thus won possession of the Mrs. 
Charles Francis Adams 


Cup for the year. The 
three Indian Harbor girls 
were presented with sil- 
ver ice cream cups. 














Blue Streak (1). 5:17:28 

Bandit (I1).... 5:20:19 

pa ty Na : Fie 4 First round: 

rrow ose $2223 

Babette (I).... 5:22:52 Cohasset A Peper 
Gangway (T).. 5:23:27 Scituate A 2 to 0 
Cub II (T)... 5:24:12 Annisquam A defeated 
-Sirius (T).... 5:24:18 Hingham 2 to 0 
Delta (T)..... 5:29:38 Manchester defeated 
Cynosure (1).. 5:31:23 Edgartown 2 to 1 
Summary SECOND RACE Pleon defeated Dux- 
Bandit (1).... 4:53:56 bury B 2 to 1 
Wee Betty (1). 4:54:12 Scituate defeated Na- 
Babette (1).... 4:54:47 hant by default 
Arrow (T).... 4:57:06 Indian Harbordefeated 
Sirius (T).... 4:58:22 Cohasset B 2 to 1 
Blue Streak (1) 4:59:29 Duxb A: delete 
Gangway(T).. 4:59:42 uxbury /\ deteat 
Cynosure (1).. 5:00:54 _ Beverly 2 to 1 
Cub II (T)... 5:04:18 Quissett defeated An- 
Delta (T)..... 5:05:40 The skipper, Lorna Whittelsey (center), Edith Wills (left) and Helen Wills. nisquam B 2 to 0 
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Baby Billy II, driven by Matt Waller, of Norfolk, Va., set up an A. P. B. A. record of 28.94 m.p.h. at the Maryland Yacht Club Regatta, 
Baltimore. 


Baltimore Regatta Sees Fast Stepping 


7 Nephi ec only the second regatta of national importance 
that the Maryland Yacht Club has attempted, the big three- 
day event held September 10th, 11th and 12th over the Patapsco 
River course, opposite the clubhouse, was so interesting and well 
handled as to insure the success of any future races the Baltimore 
organization may promote. Many of the fastest boats that have 
been following the racing circuit this year were present to do 
battle over the club’s 24%4-mile course, and, in addition, the four 
little craft from across the Atlantic, two from Great Britain and 
two from Germany, were there to contest the supremacy in the 
International 1%-litre Class. After losing at Detroit to Little 
Spitfire, the visitors put up a much better showing and “came 
through,”” Miss M. B. Carstairs’ Newg taking the series of five 
stiff heats, with the German entry, Sigrid VI, a close second. The 
best the American boat, Little Spitfire, could do was to annex 
third place. 

Of the five heats, Newg won two and placed second in two more, 
while Sigrid VI, owned by Mrs. R. C. Kreuger, got one first and 
three seconds. While J. H. Rand, Jr.’s, Little Spitfire won two 
heats, and, incidentally, made the best time of the race in the last 
one, she was so far down in the other three that she placed third 
on points. The total point score at the finish was as follows: Newg, 
1846; Sigrid VI, 1807; Little Spitfire, 1702; Sigrid V, 801; Hornet, 
613; Miss Betty, 324. 

Another surprise of the meet was the downfall of the two 
Dodge flyers, Miss Syndicate and Sister Syn, the former fresh from 
her success at Detroit, and the taking of the Free-for-All event by 
Curtiss Wilgold, from Buffalo, now owned and driven by C. R. 
Keyes. The latter put up a fine performance and piled up a total 
of 1161 points,to 1048 for Sister Syn. Miss Syndicate was out of 
the last heat, which hurt her standing. 

In the stock runabout class a little Chris-Craft Cadet piled up 
the greatest number of points, 761, though Miss Tri-State ran her 
a close second with 724. A 26-foot Chris-Craft also annexed the 
725-class race rather handily. 

There were six heats, five miles each, for the 151-class hydro- 
planes and Baby Ruth, designed by John L. Hacker and piloted by 
Stanley Reed, was an easy winner, piling up 825 points while 
Miss Spitfire VI with 550 points drew second honors. Adolph 
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\ close start in the 151-class race, which was won by the Baby 
Ruth. 





Gobel won the 151-Supercharger event with his New Yorker, 
winning four of five heats, and making the best speed, 50.99 m.p.h. 

The outboard races brought out the usual array of spitting and 
sputtering craft, manned by those doughty outboard fans who 
seem to grow in number overnight. 

Class B was won by Kayo II, built by Herbst Boat Works of 
Wilmington, N. C., while Zero (built by same firm) was second. 

The largest number of outboard boats that ever started in a 
race in Baltimore waters went across the line in the Class C event. 
First place in the first heat went to Baby Whale, who tied with 
Cute-Craft Herself. Their average speed was 28.21 m.p.h. The 
second heat was won by Matt Waller, of Norfolk, Va., who 





Curtiss Wilgold II, owned by C. R. Keyes, winner of the Free-for- 
All. 


speeded his Baby Billy IJ around the course in the record time of 
28.94 m.p.h., made under A. P. B. A. sanction. But the victor, 
with 724 points, was Baby Whale. 

One of the most exciting features of the regatta was an exhibi- 
tion race between Alex. H. Johnson, driving his Yankee Doodle, 
and an aeroplane. Yankee Doodle was making nearly 60 miles an 
hour when she hit a piece of driftwood and ripped out several 
planks. She filled rapidly, and the race was finished then and 
there. Alex. Johnson and W. E. Gibbs were duly rescued and 
gained the plaudits of the crowd by their exhibition of sang froid 
under very distressing circumstances. 


Alex. Johnson’s Yankee Doodle racing an aeroplane at the Baltimore 
Regatta. 
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Prominent Racing Men at the Recent Big Power Boat Regattas 
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At Detroit, Washington, Baltimore, the men shown here 
contributed largely to the success of the regattas. Most 
of them do not need an introduction. Everyone knows 
Sheldon Clark, former commodore, Chicago Yacht Club. 
A race would not be a race without Eddie Edenburn. 
Harry Greening has probably developed more flyers at 
Hamilton than any one man. Of the international team 
are Frederick Cooper, of Newé, R. C. Kreuger, of Ber- 
lin, Count E. Johnston-Noad, owner of Miss Betty. 
And Alex. Johnson, of Yankee Doodle fame, and Jack 
Farr, the cruiser expert. All by Ed Randall. 





Alex 
Johnson — 


Jack Farr — PT ere 
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A coaster waiting for clear weather to get under way. 
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The historic Coast Guard cutter Bear, which was retired this season after 41 continuous years in patrol of the Arctic. 


“So the Bear Went Over the Mountain!” 


The Famous Cutter, Now 53 Years Old, Retired from Active Service on the Arctic Patrol After 
a Long and Eventful Life Such as Falls to the Lot of but Few Ships 


By H. H. Dunn 


telephone: 
‘“‘There’s a big berg "bout three miles to the north. 
Looks like movin’ spots on it.” 

The ear piece on the ’phone interfered with the hood of 
his heavy sealskin parka, and he had to push aside the 
nose-flap to speak into the transmitter, so he hung up the 
instrument, leaned over the rim of the little box, swinging 
60 feet in air, and shouted to the deck watch. Glad of a 
chance to move about, the latter ran back to the bridge, 
leaving his mate to do double duty in the frozen bow of 
the Coast Guard Cutter Bear, far north of the Circle, 
20 miles out from the northern shore of Alaska, well into 
the Polar Sea, with Barrow 50 miles astern, mush ice 
milling round the Pole for their horizon on all sides, 
broken by an occasional mountain of ice, slowly drifting 
westward. 

The long, slim, wooden-hulled, barkentine-rigged 
steam-cutter swept in a short circle and pointed as nearly 
as human hands could set her to the true Pole. Hurling 
the crushed ice aside as she gained speed, the vessel laid a 
path of blue water behind her, a path that was blotted out 
in two ship-lengths, as if some Titan painter had laid on 
the ice with a glacier for a brush. 

A whistle piped from the ice-encrusted bridge. Men 
muffled to their ears in furs gathered around a boat being 
lowered from its davits until flush with the slippery deck. 
(ther men, leaping into the small craft, started its motor. 
‘he spots on the berg ran together in a black mass, moved 
to the rim of the ice. Soon waving hands and arms could 
be made out. The motorboat went over the side, almost 


V YHE man in the crow’s-nest spoke to the bridge by 


before the cutter came to a stop. Three of the men in it 
were armed with rifles; one carried only an automatic 
strapped around his middle. 

From the berg they took nine stranded Eskimos, six 
hunters and three women, to care for the meat of the seals 
they had followed in their thin-skinned kayaks to the 
island of ice. Their kayaks had broken away, torn loose 
in one swirling crash the large berg had had with a smaller 
one, and they were bound to drift to death in the Polar 
Sea, except that to their rescue had come the fifty-year- 
old Bear, on Arctic patrol for the Coast Guard Service of 
the United States. 

With a record of more lives saved and more ships res- 
cued than any other vessel in the world, the historic Bear, 
rounding out her 41st year of carrying Uncle Sam’s law 
north of the Circle, was retired this summer, and in her 
place the new Northland, last word in steel-hulled, Diesel 
electric-driven cutters, has gone northward from the home 
berth at Oakland, California, to preserve life and serve 
justice on the seas that wash the Pole. 

Launched in May at Newport News, where it was 
whispered that she had cost three-quarters of a million 
dollars, Northland presents the appearance of a magnifi- 
cent private yacht, save for the two 4-inch guns which 
loom ominously from her forward deck, and the two 6- 
pound rapid-firers which poke their slender muzzles astern 
from her after-deck. Without a smokestack, without 
smoke, and almost noiseless in her movements, North- 
land never can be the same ‘‘Oomiak Puk,” the “Fire 
Canoe,”’ as the Eskimos have called the Bear for nearly 
half a century. 
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Some of the pets carried on the Bear on many of her later voyages. 
Among these was a brown bear. 


Two 600-horsepower Diesels, each turning a generator, 
and both producing current for a single shaft motor, which 
applies 1,000 horsepower to the propeller, give Northland 
a speed of 11% knots. With her fuel tanks filled and both 
engines operating at top speed, she is good for 9,000 miles 
without refueling, and on one engine and one motor, her 
cruising radius is 16,000 miles. 

Everything about her, from the whirling glass which 
gives the helmsman a clear view ahead or astern, and the 
fathometer which tells the navigating officer the exact 
depth of water beneath her flat keel, to the stove on which 
the cooks prepare food for her 95 officers and men, is 
electrically operated. The only reminder of the old Bear 
is the crow’s-nest, swung aloft, so that she may be navi- 
gated through the treacherous broken ice fields by a man 
in a position to see further than anyone can in her steel- 
enclosed pilot house. 

Northland is all steel, where Bear was all wood. The 
wise men of the Far North declare that no steel or iron 
ship can live in the ice jams of the Arctic Ocean, and they 
point in proof to the long list of metal vessels which Bear 
has pulled out of the ice pack or off bergs since she went 
into this patrol in 1885. Her bow plates are one and one- 
quarter inches thick, as compared with the more than two 
feet of planking sheathed in ironwood with which the Bear 
was accustomed to smash through loose ice, and break 
down solid. But all of Northland’s plates, from stem to 
stern, are first riveted and then welded, so that she is 
virtually a floating steel box, with the sharp bow and 
rounded stern of a modern yacht. She is the first motor 
electric-driven ship the Coast Guard has operated, though 
this type of craft has been in use commercially on the 
Pacific coast for some time, notably in the field of large 
tugs. 

But, to write a little of the remarkable history Sis 


Bear, before she passes to the Port of Forgotten Ships: , a) : 
’” The Bear brought the first reindeer to Alaska in the early nineties, 


With little prospect of romance or adventure, Bear 
was built at Greenock, Scotland, in 1874 for whaling 
service off the east coast of Canada. There she spent ten 
years, without a mishap to her sturdy hull. Then, sud- 
denly, as sometimes happens to men who have greatness 
thrust upon them, Bear’s opportunity came. The Lady 
Franklin Bay Expedition of 25 men, headed by Lieutenant 
A. W. Greely, had been lost in the Arctic for three years, 
when, in 1884, the United States government,decided to 
find them, dead or alive. : 

The Newfoundland whaling fleet contained the stur- 
diest vessels then known for Arctic service, and the Bear 
and Thetis were purchased from that fleet, the former for 
$100,000 and the latter for about $140,000. The third ship 
of the relief expedition, the Alert, was presented to the 
United States by the British government. Winfield Scott 
Schley was given command of the expedition, running up 
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his flag on Thetis. Lieutenant William H. Emory, Jr., took 
command of the Bear and Commander George W. Coffin 
became master of Alert. 

Then began such a race as was not to be duplicated 
until Bear saved 40 whalers and their crews from the ice 
pack thirteen years later. Wireless was then unknown, 
and the three ships, unable to communicate even with 
each other, were lost to the world the moment they 
plunged into the fog bank off Greenland’s frozen shores. 
But in spite of all handicaps, on June 22, 1884, a steam 
launch from the Bear, searching the land along Cape 
Sabine, found and rescued Greely and six of his compan- 
ions, all that were left of the original 25 in the expedition. 
Lieutenant Colwell was in command of the launch, and 
Bear brought back to civilization and life the wasted 
forms of these survivors of one of the most tragic of Arctic 
exploring expeditions. 

In the spring of 1885, Bear was transferred to the Coast 
Guard Service, and came around the Horn to the Golden 
Gate, berthing at Oakland, on the mainland shore of San 
Francisco Bay, where she has made her home port ever 
since. Once each year, in May, she set out on Arctic patrol, 
running as far north as Point Barrow, northernmost tip of 
American territory, and as far east, beyond Barrow, as 
Demarcation Point, the northern end of the eastern 
boundary of Alaska. Once each year, in October, she 
returned to Oakland, there to remain tied up until the 
following May, except on such occasions as it was neces- 
sary to rush aid to ships gripped in the merciless ice of the 
Polar Sea. 

In her hull she carried mail, medicines, modern ‘‘ medi- 
cine men,’”’ and supplies for the far northern posts of the 
Coast Guard Service at Nome and Point Barrow. Always 
she lifted from the dock at Oakland more supplies than 
her crew could use in two voyages, so that she would be 
able to furnish food to starving Eskimo settlements, when 
the hunting had not been good, and to missionaries and 
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and they are now transforming the Eskimo from a nomadic to a 
> = (pom race. 


stranded créws of ships caught in the Arctic winter. 
Bundles of newspapegs and bales of books, given to Bear 
by the people of San‘Francisco Bay towns, went north 
with her, and on her bridge was a captain, with power to 
hunt down and arrest violators of Uncle Sam’s law, and 
to try, sentence and punish them. In brief, Bear was 
America north of the Circle. 

From her sides went forth armed expeditions to capture 
and punish white and native lawbreakers. From them, 
too, went out other parties, headed by physicians and 
surgeons of the United States Public Health Service to 
halt epidemics in the native villages, and heal the stricken. 
In her hospital hundreds of white men and women and 
Eskimos were given a new lease on life. On her decks 
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Harbor at Unalaska, at the base of Mt. Ballyhoo, as the crew of the 
Bear named this Aleutian peak. 


whole villages of Innuits were transported from sites 
where the hunting and fishing had become poor to fresh 
and better locations. On her decks also, marriages by the 
score were performed, divorces, though not so many, 
granted, and on the snow-covered shores to which she was 
tied up her captains have said the last word over men and 
women whom Death overtook on the upper rim of the 
world. 

It is estimated from her own plain and unimaginative 
log that Bear has saved more than 5,000 persons from 
death by starvation, freezing, disease, wounds, and inter- 
tribal wars. Her record year shows 162 human beings 
saved. Hundreds of ships owe their survival through an 
Arctic winter to her presence in the North. At one time, 
she rescued 40 vessels and their crews. In the spring of 
1886, one year after she entered on the patrol, she 
searched for, found and saved the bark Amethyst, given 
up for lost in the Polar Sea. In November, 1897, when 
Bear was snugly berthed in Oakland for the winter, word 
came down the coast that 40 whaling 
vessels and their crews had been 
frozen in before they could make 
westing around Barrow. They were 
without sufficient food or medical 
service, said the message, and were 
doomed to death unless help was 
sent. 

Without a moment’s hesitation 
other than to take on supplies, Bear 
turned her white nose northward 
again, to attempt what all seafaring 





men said was impossible — to rescue 
men and ships gripped in the Arctic 
ice. At top speed she drove to Nelson 
Island, 100 miles south of the mouth 
of the Yukon, the ultimate north to 
which any ship could reach. There 
she put ashore Lieutenants Jarvis and 
Bertholf, and Dr. Call, surgeon and 
physician. The rest is such an epic of 
heroism, endurance, determination 
and courage as has not since been 
written. 

The three men gathered a few hun- 
dred head of reindeer from around St. 

lichael, reindeer whose presence in 
Alaska also is due to the Bear, but 
that is another story to be told later. 
Then they knocked down their one 
small boat and made a sled out of it.’ 
They broke a few of the reindeer to 
draw this sled, which they packed with 





The new Diesel electric Coast Guard cutter 
Northland which has replaced the Bear on 
the Arctic patrol. 


The summer huts of the Eskimo are made of reindeer hide, while 
their winter abode is built of ice. 


medical supplies and Surgeon Call’s instruments. Without 
food other than the reindeer and a few pounds of tea, they 
set off on a 1,200-mile dash across unmapped mountain 
ranges which no white man ever had climbed, over 
frozen unmapped rivers, lakes and bays, through killing 
blizzards and bitter degrees of cold, until, in April, 1898, 
they stood on the southern shore of the frozen Arctic 
Ocean, almost exactly opposite the 40 whaling ships, 
which were frozen in about five miles from shore. 

The three mén had not lost a single reindeer, except 
those they killed for their own food; their supplies on the 
sled were intact, and all three were well. More remarkable 
than all this, they were still sane, and had not had a quar- 
rel in their midwinter ‘‘mush’’ almost all the way across 
Alaska. Yet they had never seen a reindeer until they took 
up this herd. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, they drove their walk- 
ing larder out on the ice, reached the side of the ships, 
where the two young lieutenants took command, and the 
surgeon found nearly half of the men 
stricken with disease and all on the 
verge of starvation. The reindeer 
herd, with flesh and milk, kept the 
crews alive until spring, when the 
Bear, casually rounding Barrow 
nearly a month ahead of time, took 
them off, and, later, when the ice pack 
broke, towed the fleet of whaling ships 
to safety. 

And the entire record of this rescue 
occupies less than a handwritten page 
in the yellowed log of the Bear! For 
the two lieutenants and the surgeon, 
it was “‘ part of the job’’; for the Bear 
and her crew, it was one of the things 
to be met and disposed of on the pa- 
trol, so that they could get to the 
next problem as quickly as possible. 

In the late eighties and the early 
nineties, Uncle Sam’s law was neither 
so efficient nor so well enforced in 
Alaska as now. The result was that 
depredations of white hunters, trap- 
pers and traders, and operations of 
more savage natives from the Siberian 
side, so depleted the hunting and the 
fishing along the western and north- 
ern shores of Alaska that the Eskimos 
were dying by hundreds of starva- 
tion. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a pioneer 
missionary among the Innuits, turned 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The 20-rater class rounding a mark in the recent Pacific Coast Regatta, and setting spinnakers for the run down wind. The 
mountain range along the coast can be seen in the background. 


The Pacific Coast Regatta at Santa Barbara 


Large Fleets in Many Classes Make the West Coast Annual ‘Big Success. “Sir Tom’’ Takes 
20-rater Championship 


By Epwarp C. LawrENcE 


rising westerly breeze, wisps of gray mist detached 
themselves from the silent, white mantle that had 
securely hidden the Santa Barbara Channel since early 
morning. Here and there a patch of blue sky peeped 
through the clouds, opening up a passage for the sun. A 
shaft of sunlight beamed on the blue-green water, and was 
reflected on a polished mahogany deck as the fog split 
before the lean, narrow hull of a ‘‘Twenty,” the first of 
the fleet to reach the ‘‘regatta city.”’ 
And on they came. From San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and Seattle, while the burgee of practically 
every yacht club on the western seaboard was repre- 


Gis west shoreward before the onslaught of a 
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Windward, winner Star Class Championship. 





Diablo, winning race from San Pedro to 
Santa Barbara. 


sented among the brilliant array of yachts — large and 
small, power and sail — that tossed about in the open 
waters of Santa Barbara Harbor. For it was there in that 
quaint Spanish-American city, caught as it is between 
California hills and the Pacific, that the fifth annual re- 
gatta of the Pacific Coast Yachting Association was held 
the second week in August, together with the seventh an- 
nual regatta of the Southern California Yachting Asso- 
ciation. 

At noon, Saturday, August 6th, a fleet of some thirty 
schooners, yawls, ketches, handicap sloops, and ‘‘R’s,” 
the fastest in Southern waters, pointed their bows into a 
smoky sea and started on the hundred-mile race from the 
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Wimitch, winner Pacific Coast Cham- 
pionship in her class. 
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Ocean Waif may be called a hybrid schooner, but she displayed remarkable 


sailing qualities and won a championship. 


Sair Pedro lighthouse, Los Angeles Harbor, to the Mission 
City. The “‘twenties,”’ twelve of them, were off at 12.30, 
followed ten minutes later by the big boys. 

Commodore E. J. Gourley, of the Santa Barbara Yacht 
Club, was out scouting around for the leaders early 
Sunday morning, but it was not until noon that the first 
“R”’ was sighted. At 12:04:21, a trifle under 24 hours 
after clearing the harbor, Al Christie’s Heather flashed 
across the finish line. She was followed, 8 minutes, 57 
seconds later, by “‘Syl’’ Spaulding’s Debra, winner of the 
1925 race. Staff Commodore Ben Weston of the California 
Yacht Club was at the stick. The two sloops, heaviest of 
the ‘‘twenties,’’ made nice weather of the rough going, 
and had the race all to themselves. 

W. W. Pedder’s crack schooner Diablo, Honolulu race 
champion of 1923, was across at 12:47 :38, leading her class. 
A keen knowledge of the waters in which he was sailing, 
and the Diablo’s ability to carry her canvas in a breeze, 
aided Captain Pedder in bringing his ship in first. He 
piled on a small main topmast stays’l, a big club tops’l, 
and a ballooner, and she crossed the line without dousing 
an inch of cotton. 

The yawl Wimitch, skippered by Elmer Awl, was 


Phoios by Sawyer 


Clem Stose (left), head of Southern Part of Sir Tom’s crew from Seattle. L. E. (Ted) Geary, at right. 


California Yachting Association, and 
L. Hoefling. 
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Sir Tom, in the hands of Ted Geary, is still one of the 
fastest ‘‘R’s”’ on the Coast and won another championship. 


snugged down at her mooring shortly before three. The 
rest of the yachts, many of them alternately encountering 
high winds and calm, drifted in during the afternoon and 
evening. 

While the committee was busily engaged checking off 
the Southern California yachts, Doctor Painless Parket’s 
schooner Idalia, of San Francisco, spread her kites to the 
breezes and finished at 4:49:47, leading the five yachts 
which had dropped down the Golden Gate at five o'clock 
the Thursday afternoon before, outward bound on the 
288-mile race down the coast. 

Mark Fontana’s ketch Shawnee was close astern, and 
furnished a stirring picture as she raced towards the finish 
line with everything set to catch the freshening breeze. 
As a matter of fact, it was all over when the Jdalia crossed 
the line, since she more than made good over the Shawnee, 
Capt. L. A. Norris’ new Gloucester schooner Navigator, 
and John C. Piver’s schooner Eloise. Although Harold 
Lee’s schooner Nootka, smallest of the Bay City yachts, 
had the advantage of a husky handicap, she failed to save 
her time. 

Monday was set aside as a day of rest before the open- 

(Continued on page 88) 





J. Gour- 
ley, Santa Barbara Yacht 
Club. 


Commodore E. 





~Maid Marian II—A Handsome Great Lakes Cruiser 




















Maid Marian II, a handsome Great Lakes cruiser, owned by C. C. Winningham, of Detroit. She was designed by Henry C. Grebe & Co., 
Chicago. Excellent cruising accommodations, on a length of 80 feet, 6 inches, with roomy deckhouses, have been provided without spoiling 
the pleasing appearance of the hull, or affecting the weatherly qualities. The finish below is mahogany and white. Power is furnished by two 
6-cylinder Sterling Coast Guard motors. The builders were the Great Lakes Boatbuilding Corporation. 
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Haywire, Caprice in the foreground, from left to right. 
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Class A sloops working up to the line for the start. Bottom Up, Shadow and Onaway at close quarters in the Thirtieth Annual 











Inland Lakes Regatta on Lake Winnebago. 


The Inland Lakes Regatta on Lake Winnebago 


A Fine Fleet Out, but Lack of Wind Detracted from the Racing. “Red Raven,’ “Dora III” and 
“Fan” Win Championships 


By Joun StupDLEy 


annual regatta, sailed on Lake Winnebago, at Nee- 

nah, Wisconsin, August 13th to 19th, will go down 
in yachting history as one of the best arranged events ever 
promoted by the Middle West sailing enthusiasts who 
race those fastest boats of their inches — the Inland Lakes 
scows. It was disappointing only in respect to good 
sailing weather. 

A placid lake with only light breezes on four days of the 
regatta left the fleets practically becalmed and resulted in 
drifting matches which made the time limit a potent 
factor. On but two of the six racing days was there a good 
sailing wind. 

Fifty-seven boats were entered in the various classes, 
fifteen of which were in the A class, twenty in class E, 28- 
footers, while twenty-two of the C class were out. The 
races for classes E and C were run off mornings and the A 
events were reserved for the afternoons. The courses were 
laid out over two four-mile triangles. 

Red Raven, Alan Hill’s Minnetonka Class A scow, won 
the regatta championship. But a fraction of a point be- 
hind her was Jack Kimberly’s Shadow, of the Neenah 
Nodaway Yacht Club. Caprice, Starke Meyer's boat, of 
Pewaukee, finished third, while Two Sallys, sailed by 
James H. Bell, of Minnetonka, took fourth place. 

Dora III won the Class E championship. She was 


(ke Inland Lakes Yachting Association’s thirtieth 





The Class C cats made up in numbers what the boats lacked in size. 


sailed by Henry Meyer, of Pewaukee Yacht Club. Second 
place in this class went to Hope, helmed by Eddie Leher 
of the Oshkosh Yacht-Club. Third and fourth places went 
respectively to Spumanti, sailed by Gallun Pritzlaff, of 
Pine Lake, and Shenandoah, sailed by Frank Kuehl of 
Oshkosh. 

In the Class C (catboat) events, Fan, of Lake Geneva, 
won first place. She was skippered by Winfield Craven. 
She Rolls Her Own, sailed by Marquette E. Healy, Jr., of 
Lake Geneva, was second; Tormenior, another Lake Gen- 
eva craft, helmed by Robert Porter, was third, and Jmp 
II, of White Bear, handled by W. O. Patterson, fourth. 

Each of the boats in the four high places had one race to 
its credit, Red Raven under the “‘race horse”’ system of 
marking securing first place with one first and two 
seconds, while Shadow had the largest score under the 
point system, but with only two seconds lost in the 
“horse race’’ count. 

The new boats fared poorly in this year’s regatta, the 
laurels going mostly to veterans of other sailing classics. 

The clubs represented included the entire membership 
of the Inland Lakes Association, as follows: Cedar Lake, 
Delavan Lake, Lake Geneva, Oshkosh, Pewaukee, 
Pistakee, White Bear, Minnetonka, Green Lake and 
Neenah. 

(Continued on page 92) 






Cape Cod Crew Wins Junior Championship 


Pleasant Bay Yacht Club ‘Boys Take Sears Cup in Hard-Fought Series 


By Wit1t1AmM UpHam Swan 


supremacy when Charles Ashley Hardy, Jr., and his 

companions from the Pleasant Bay Yacht Club, 
overcame directly or indirectly 31 crews from Massachu- 
setts and Long Island Sound in the seventh Junior Yacht 
Championship and carried the Sears Cup away from 
Marblehead to the inn behind the Chatham bars, which 
Hardy’s father has made famous on the elbow of the Cape. 

It was no small yachting feat for a bunch of boys, whose 
experience had been confined wholly to 14-foot Bay 
Birds, to man 17-foot jib-headed rigged Manchesters and 
handle spinnakers for the first time. It is quite true that 
in the preliminaries at Wianno, and the finals at Marble- 
head, they had the luck of the draw in each, but they de- 
feated a worthy trio from the Beverly Yacht Club of 
Marion in the former event, and vanquished William D. 
Boardman, who had been sailing 18-footers, in the latter, 
taking two out of the three races, principally on Hardy’s 
good tiller work and clever strategy. 

The preliminaries this year were confined to three 
Massachusetts districts and the Long Island Sound 
championship, the winners in the Bay State events and 
the two leaders from the Sound meeting at Marblehead 
the latter part of August. Narragansett Bay and Maine 
failed to qualify. 

The first of these affairs was that for the North Shore 
clubs, held by the Manchester Yacht Club the third week 
in July. The clubs which were represented were Annis- 
quam, Eastern Point, Manchester, Eastern, Eastern, Jr., 
Corinthian, Pleon, Nahant Dory and Cottage Park. 
Instead of having the crews sail the best two out of three 
races, the race committee announced that in the prelimi- 
nary round only one race would be sailed for a decision. 
The result was that Nahant, Eastern, Jr., Corinthian, 
Eastern Point, and Pleon went out in short order. The 
Eastern and Manchester reached the finals, and the latter 
won after three hard races. 

The next series was that of the South Shore, held at 
Cohasset, with five clubs in the running, including Dux- 
bury, which sent up two of the three boys which won the 
Sears Cup last year at Marblehead, and again captained 
by John Wilbor. In this event Squantum, Quincy, Co- 
hasset, Scituate and Duxbury all sailed matches of the best 
two out of three races, and Duxbury and Cohasset fought 
it out in the finals, with Duxbury again gaining the honor 
of representing the district at Marblehead. 

The Cape Cod district championship was sailed at 
Wianno on August 10th and brought out seven crews, 
Wianno, Cotuit, Mosquito, Waquoit, Menauhant, Bev- 
erly, Edgartown, and Pleasant Bay. In the draw, Pleasant 
Bay ggined a bye and met Menauhant in the semi-finals, 
taking the match in three races. The finals between 
Pleasant Bay and Beverly also went three races, and the 
former team captured the third race by 26 seconds. In the 
Cape Cod championship, or eliminations, as they were 
called, the crews used Crosby 18-foot gaff-rigged knock- 
abouts without spinnakers. 

Twelve crews turned up at Larchmont on August 8th 
for the fourth Long Island Junior Championship and for 
three days they struggled for title honors over short 
courses off the Scotch Caps in Victory boats and Inter- 
clubs. These races have already been described in 
YACHTING. 
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[' recalled the days of Cape Cod’s old-time maritime 


In the semi-finals Huguenot beat Bayside and Bay 
Shore beat the American crew, while in the finals Hugue- 
not disposed of Bay Shore in the last race by only 18 
seconds. The finalists gained the right to represent Long 
Island at Marblehead later in the month. 

The outstanding feature was the generous action of 
Lorna Whittelsey, Captain of the Indian Harbor crew, in 
agreeing with Captain William Crow to wait for the 
American crew until the latter could restore a couple of 
battens that had dropped out of the mainsail. The Race 
Committee, however, refused to recognize the agreement 
and, firing the starting gun on time, sent the American 
crew off with a fine lead. Indian Harbor gained steadily, 
but could not quite make it, losing the deciding race by 27 
seconds. 

The five survivors of the district and Long Island cham- 
pionships reported promptly at the Eastern Yacht Club 
for the finals on August 29th, the champions from Dux- 
bury bringing back the Sears Cup. All the crews had 
undergone special training and had plenty of sideline en- 
couragement, which is getting to be a feature of the 
Junior title tournament. Commodore Jacob Hekma and 
Louis Kenedy accompanied the Huguenot trio, John A. 
Wilbur came up with the Bayshore boys from Great South 
Bay; Commodore Harry H. Hunt, Chairman E. S. Kelley 
and Marshall Dwinnell appeared with a large delegation 
from Duxbury; Commodore Gerald Boardman and 
several members of the Manchester Yacht Club were on 
or H and C. Ashley Hardy looked after the Pleasant Bay 
outfit. 

The make-up of the crews was as follows: 

Pleasant Bay: Captain C. Ashley Hardy, Howland 
Hirst, and Lewis McClennen, with George C. Ginther 
substituting in two of the races. 

Huguenot: Captain Louis Kenedy, Jr., Frank Hekma, 
and Rushmore Mariner. 

Manchester Yacht Club: Captain William D. Board- 
man, Francis C. Welch and John W. Goodrich. 

Bayshore Yacht Club: Captain Lloyd Emery, John 
Wilbur and Robert Baylies. 

Duxbury Yacht Club: Captain John Wilbor, Edmund 
S. Kelley, Jr., and Charles D. Marshall. 

Four Herreshoff Class S yachts with spinnakers were 
loaned by members of the Eastern Yacht Club. 

In the draw, Duxbury gained a bye and stood one side 
while Pleasant Bay defeated Huguenot and Manchester 
disposed of Bayshore in straight races which, owing to 
light weather, took place on the afternoon of the first day 
and the morning of the second. The elimination of the two 
Long Island crews was one of the surprises of the series. 
Huguenot especially was regarded as one of the strongest 
in the bunch, as both Kenedy and Hekma had gained 
considerable prominence in their skillful sailing of the six- 
meters Paumonok and Heron. 

Pleasant Bay beat Huguenot by 8 minutes and 28 
seconds in the first race and by 3 minutes and 58 seconds 
in the second. Manchester had a lead of 12 minutes and 
48 seconds in the first race with Bayshore, and won the 
second by a margin of 8 minutes and 39 seconds. Both 
Pleasant Bay and Manchester won their starts in each 
race and led to the finish, their opponents not even 
threatening. 

For the semi-finals between Manchester and Duxbury 
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the race committee provided the Roma and Stella, whose 
records during the season had been quite close, the former 
being slightly better. Duxbury drew the Roma and in the 
first race, which was a windward and leeward affair 
sailed in a light air, won the start. Within five minutes 
Manchester, in Stella, went through Duxbury’s lee and had 
the race well in hand at the turn, winning by 4 minutes 
and 56 seconds. The crews then changed boats as usual. 

Manchester had slightly the better of the start in the 
second race, but the Stella had no trouble in going 
through the Roma’s lee just as she did in the first race. 
Duxbury had a lead of nearly four minutes at the first 
mark, increased it to five minutes in a mile reach to the 
second turn, but on the run to the finish, Manchester 
brought up a stronger breeze and cut it down to 3 minutes 
and 28 seconds. 

In the third race on the morning of August 31st, young 
Wilbor accomplished that which is dear to the heart of 
every racing skip- 
per by winning a 
port tack start 
and for ten min- 
utes he worked 
hard to cover 
Manchester, in 
Stella. But again 
the Stella had the 
legs of Roma and 
romped through 
as if motorized. 
Wilbor took a 
long board off- 
shore in a vain 
effort to find a 
better breeze and 
probably lost 
half a minute 
by overstanding. 
Manchester had 
a lead of three 
minutes at the 
turn and in- 
creased it on 
the run home, 
winning by 4 
minutes and 58 
seconds. 

When the 
Pleasant Bay 
and Manchester 
crews reported 
at the Clubhouse for the finals, they found that the 
Regatta Committee of the Eastern Yacht Club had sub- 
stituted two other boats for the Roma and Stella, and in 
the draw Pleasant Bay had the Kotick and Manchester 
the Tinker. As it turned out these two boats proved much 
nearer in speed than the Roma and Stella. 

In the start of the first race Hardy won a fine position, 
nearly forcing Manchester over the line. Boardman, how- 
ever, sailed his boat fairly wide and went through the lee 
of the Pleasant Bay boat, and had a lead of 40 seconds at 
the turn. Pleasant Bay lost 15 or 20 seconds by overstand- 
ing. The run to the finish was vastly exciting, for Pleasant 
Bay, bringing up a fine following breeze, came within 8 
seconds of nailing Manchester to the line. 

In the second race the breeze was blowing about eight 
knots and the first leg was a two-mile beat. Boardman put 
it all over Hardy at the start, and for the first few minutes 
it looked as if the championship was Manchester’s. But 
Hardy proved an unusually skillful and daring skipper. 
Hundreds of crack Marblehead yachtsmen have sailed 
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Long Island and Massachusetts District champions who met at Marblehead for the Sears 
Cup. (Front row, left to right) John Wilbur, Capt. Lloyd Emery, Robert Baylies, Bay Shore 
Y. C.; Rushmore Mariner, Capt. Louis Kenedy, Jr., Frank Hekma, Huguenot Y. C.; Lewis 
McClennen, Capt. C. Ashley Hardy, Jr., Howland Hirst, Pleasant Bay Y. C. (Back row) 
Francis C. Welch, Capt. William D. Boardman, John W. Goodrich, Manchester Y. C.; Ed- 
mund S. Kelley, Jr., Capt. John Wilbor, Charles D. Marshall, Duxbury Y. C. 
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the same course, and everyone has always skirted the out- 
side of old Marblehead Rock. Hardy took a chance by 
leaving Boardman to sail the old course and dodged in 
behind the rock. He picked up a better slant of wind, a 
fine lee-bow tide, and when he emerged and met Board- 
man coming across on the port tack he forced him about. 
A crowd of yachtsmen on shore nearly cheered, for it 
proved the climax in the junior event. Hardy never let 
Boardman get from under cover until the weather mark 
was safe, and then he romped for it without a luff or a 
quiver, while his opponent had to shake a leg to round it. 
Pleasant Bay had a lead of 2 minutes and 21 seconds at 
the first turn, increased it slightly in the reach, and al- 
though Manchester brought up the same big breeze 
astern, the Chatham boys won by 1 minute and 44 
seconds. 

For the third race Pleasant Bay was compelled to take 
the same boat in which they lost the first race, but the 
closeness of the 
two previous con- 
tests had shown 
that the pair 
were very even. 

The last race 
was sailed on the 
morning of Sep- 
tember ist in a 
strong north- 
east breeze, and 
Hardy won the 
reaching start, 
having his boat 
moving fast as 
she came for the 
line and jumping 
into the lead and 
rounding the first 
turn with a mar- 
gin of 21 seconds. 
The next leg was 
a mile beat and 
Hardy covered 
Boardman, tack 
for tack, until 
the mark was 
reached, where 
his lead had in- 
creased to nearly 
two minutes. On 
the run home 
Pleasant Bay 
added a few seconds and swept across the finish line, the 
champions of 1927, with 2 minutes and 17 secs to spare. 

The members of the winning crew received silver med- 
als, while bronze emblems went to the three boys from 
Manchester. As Hardy is 17 years old it was his last 
chance, while Boardman has two years more, as has also 
Wilbor of Duxbury. 

The Sears Cup winners with their captains have been 
as follows: 


1921 
1922 
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Pleon Y. C., Richard S. Thayer 
Larchmont Y. C., Arthur W. Knapp, Jr. 


1923 Duxbury Y. C., Raymond Hunt 
1924 Pleon Y. C., Harry B. Thayer, Jr. 
1925 Duxbury Y. C., Raymond Hunt 
1926 Duxbury Y. C., John Wilbor 


1927 Pleasant Bay Y. C., C. Ashley Hardy, Jr. 


The Pleasant Bay Yacht Club was organized early in 
the summer by summer residents of Chatham, who had 
been sailing Bay Birds. 











Naulakah, owned by W. M. Stewart, won two of the three races. 
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Mademoiselle was at her best in a breeze. 


Royal St. Lawrence Crews Beat Barnegat Bay in Finals 
Three Races Sailed on Lake St. Louis Decide Winner of Doane Cup 


FTER standing off the salt water scow sailors of Barnegat Bay 
in the first half of the international series sailed on the big 
Jersey Bay in July, where the four races ended in a tie score, 

the Canadian tars of the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club took a 
hitch in their belts and went out to show the U. S. sailors how 
scows were sailed on Lake St. Louis, where the four crews “‘ hooked 
up”’ for the final tests, August 27th and 28th. Sailing in their own 
boats, and in their home waters, they had all the best of an inter- 
esting series, and ended up the two days of racing with a lead of 
six points. They thus won the Doane Trophy, offered by former 
Commodore H. A. Doane, of the Barnegat Bay Yacht Racing 
Association, and evened up the two years’ rivalry, as Barnegat 
Bay took the Finley Cup last year, donated by Commodore W. C. 
Finley for the first series of races between the two countries. 
Honors are thus easy. 

The same skippers and crews F ‘ 
that met on the waters of Barne- | 
gat again sailed against each 
other in Canada, except that one 
man was added to each crew, three 
men sailing the 28-foot Class E 
sloops, while four were allowed on 
the larger 32-foot B boats of the 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club. 
Those representing Canada were 
Commodore R. C. Stevenson 
(skipper), J. C. Hunter, J. Foster 
and Hugh Kennedy, in one crew, 
and George S. Hamilton (skipper), 
J.O. Rae, W. G. Brown and W. T. 
Bailey, in the other. Tom Horrocks 
was skipper of one Barnegat crew, 
with Bill and Henry Horrocks 
and Sam Collom as sail handlers. 
O. G. Dale handled the stick for 
the other U. S. crew, with E. M., 
T. M., and Henry Chance pro- 
viding ballast and brawn. Thus 
in both the Barnegat boats it was 
apparently quite a family affair. 

The four boats chosen by the 
Royal St. Lawrence hosts were 
the Naulakah, Anaetis, Mademoi- 
selle and Beaver — quite evenly 


matched, except perhaps for Beaver » Anaetis, atypical Class B scow of the Royal St. Lawrence ne 
which was only at her best in 





Yacht Club. 


light going — and there was no light going in the series except for 
the first round of the last race. The crews changed boats at the 
end of each race. 

The first race was sailed in a moderate east wind, with rain. 
The course was triangular, twice around, for a total of nine miles. 
Horrocks, sailing Mademoiselle, was first over the line, followed by 
George Hamilton in Naulakah. The former held his lead on the 
windward leg, but Naulakah reached the faster, went to thefront in 
the second leg and stayed there throughout the rest’of the race. 
On the third leg, a spinnaker run, Stevenson, in Anaetis, passed 
both the Barnegat crews by clever spinnaker work, and they 
finished in this order, though Horrocks nearly nipped Stevenson 
at the finish line in a red-hot fight for second place. Only three 
seconds separated them as the boats crossed, lapped. Thus 
Canada got the edge by 7 points 
to 3, which at once put the Bar- 
negat boys under a big handicap. 

After changing boats, the second 
race was sailed in the afternoon. 
The wind was in the same quarter 
at the start, blowing fresh, with 
the rain still wetting all crews 
alike. Hamilton had Mademoiselle 
this time, and he got a fine start 
in her and immediately proceeded 
to work out a lead on the wind- 
ward leg. He succeeded in reaching 
the first mark by a safe margin, 
and again, as in the first race, 
he was never headed. Dale, in 
Naulakah, challenged him on the 
second leg and closed up a bit, 
but he could not catch the flying 
Mademoiselle, and the order of the 
four boats was unchanged after the 
first leg. Horrocks, in Anaetis, was 
third and Stevenson, in Beaver, a 
poor last. The Beaver did not like 
the strong breeze. By finishing in 
second and third positions the 
Barnegat Bay crews tied the score 
point for the race, but were still 
four down on the day’s work. 
Facing a stiff uphill fight the 
xt day, the crews were towed to 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The leeward boat, R 33, has passed through the broken wind and water eddies of R 39 and is in a position to pass the latter 
to leeward. 


The Tactics of Beating to Windward 


By Dr. MANFRED CurRY 


SOLLOWING the series of articles on the 
Aerodynamics of Sails, which have ap- 
peared in YACHTING recently, we may 
proceed further and make a study of the 
tactics of beating to windward, especially 
as applied to yacht racing. It is in tak- 
ing a boat to windward that most races 
are won — or lost. 

We discriminate here between the following cases: 

I. You are clear of the others and can choose your 

course or tacks without regard to them. 
II. You are being overhauled, by surprise, and must 
assume the defensive. 
III. You are in the lead but pressed by one competitor 
and must assume the defensive. 
IV. You are in the lead but pressed by several competi- 
tors and must assume the defensive. 
V. You are second or even farther astern and must 
assume the offensive. 

Case I: The simplest case is that where you are un- 
molested by your competitors and able to choose the 
course or tacks you see fit; it is immaterial here whether 
you are in the lead or far astern. In either case you should 
be guided by the two long established rules: 

1. Keep on the tack that will bring you nearer to the mark. 
You should not, for instance, at the beginning of a leg to 
windward make a long tack, that may prove unnecessary 
(see sketches B and C of diagram 1), for, in the first place, 
you cannot know how long you should keep on that tack, 
as you are unable to judge at a greater distance from the 
mark whether you will be able to fetch it or not when you 
finally go about; and secondly, should the wind veer, 
your competitors on the other tack may be able, contrary 
to their expectations, to fetch the mark without making 
an extra hitch, while you have been working unnecessarily 
to windward. It can also happen in light, variable airs 
that the wind may shift or die out entirely, in which case 
the others will be well in front — nearer the mark, and 
eventually to windward, whereas you have dropped far 





astern and, may be, to leeward. The same rule holds, 
when you cannot quite fetch a mark: You should not go 
about, until you have reached or are abreast the mark, as 
you will then be able to judge exactly how far you will 
have to run on that tack. (See sketch A.) 

2. Choose your course with regard to the direction of the 
wind. Should you discover a streak of wind within reach, 
you may head for it, even should such a tack involve a 
violation of the first rule. You must not, of course, be 
in doubt as to whether the streak of wind in question is 
due to a convectional current of air arising from an ad- 
justment of temperatures, a phenomenon that is peculiar 
to the zone along the shore and is characterized by more 
or less stationary winds, in which case you may steer for it, 
or whether it is a forerunner of the wind prevailing in the 
upper layers of the air, that working downward and strik- 
ing and spreading gradually over the entire surface of the 
water will soon reach the whole field of boats, the one sooner, 
the other later. 





Boat to leeward in zone of eddies. 
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Diagram 1. 


Even then it may be advisable to head for the streak of 
wind, but in this case the saying holds: ‘‘ Never trust to 
luck — discover it first.’’ At all events, act either at once 
or not at all. Never change your theory or the scheme you 
have once decided upon. If you have bad luck in lee, do 
not attempt to work up to windward behind the others, 
but rather wait for the reaction, or some favorable change, 
trusting to some freak of the wind for regaining your lead — 
or be doomed from adhering to your theory. A compromise 
is sure to be fatal. It is, in fact, remarkable how just the 
wind is in general; it favors first the one and then the 
other. If you are especially clever, you will say to yourself: 
“I must maneuver in such a way that I profit from both 
streaks of wind, working ahead, first with the one, then 
with the other!’’ We shall treat this subject later more in 
detail. 

Case II: You are being overhauled by surprise, and 
must assume the defensive. Here we are possessed of those 
peculiar unsympathetic feelings familiar to every skipper, 
who first believed he was so far ahead that he was abso- 
lutely safe and then is suddenly forced to realize that the 
whole field is close on his heels. The most experienced 
skipper may then ask: ‘‘What have I done wrong?”’ He 
may have made no mistake, but he was surely not cau- 
tious, for he should know from experience that it is seldom 
that one can gain such a lead that he can choose his 
course regardless of the others. 

Let us assume we are well ahead — our competitors 
astern either in our wake or somewhat to the weather of 
it (See diagram No. 2.), and that on looking aft we sud- 
denly discover that our nearest competitor is pointing 
extremely high and getting, in addition, more wind. The 
situation may not yet be serious, as we still have a good 
lead; but, nevertheless, we begin to get uneasy upon 
observing that our competitor continues to point much 
higher than we can and is also favored by one flaw after 
another, more from the quarter. The situation grows more 
serious, until the moment arrives when we would fall 
astern of our competitor should we risk going about on the 
other tack. However painful the situation may have be- 
come, we should not even think of going about but, in 
spite of our iil luck, stick to the old saying: ‘‘ Never make a 
tack that will bring you astern of your competitor.” 
We cannot fare worse than we are faring at present, but 
we may fare better; should we go about now, our fate is 
sealed, and we acknowledge our defeat by the maneuver 

(See A of diagram 2). But how can we be helped? Or can 
we help ourselves out of the fatal situation? It often hap- 
pens that the wind suddenly reacts and heads off our 
competitor to such a degree that he must bear off onto 
his initial point of sailing, or it may veer, in general, to 
such an extent that both boats must bear off so much, that 
their former relative position is reéstablished — with our 
competitor in our wake (See sketch D). Another favorable 
moment is that we may get the wind more from the 
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quarter somewhat later, while our competitor is obliged 
to bear off, as represented in sketch C. 

But we may ask, is it not better to take no such chances 
as those involved in the above defensive measures and to 
act in due time — at the right moment. It is, in fact, the 
one and only alternative, provided we can rely on our 
boat — on her good qualities, knowing that she is not 
inferior to the others under similar conditions and chances. 
The moment our competitor begins to point higher, we 
should go about at once — the sooner the better (See 
sketch B); but this maneuver must be made at latest in 
due time to enable us tocross his bow, that we may come 
about on his weather and bless him with the “hopeless 
position.”” We sacrifice, indeed, by this move a greater 
part of our former lead, which we might be loath to do had 
we the slower boat; in that case we should probably prefer 
to take the chances and trust to the other measures — 
those already mentioned above, for a successful issue. 

Case III: You are in the lead but pressed by-one com- 
pelitor and must assume the defensive. This is the most 
frequent case, as we know from experience, since you are 
bound to direct your attention, even in a large fleet of 
boats, to the one nearest you and to choose your course 
and tacks more or less with reference to her. It is here that 
the science of sailing, or rather racing, can be developed 
to the highest degree of proficiency, and that a spectator 
begins to follow the race with interest and apparent pleas- 
ure, being impressed by the enormous value of correct 
tactics, which make it almost impossible for the boat 
astern, even should she be the faster of the two, to over- 
haul the one in the lead. Many a skipper may think he 
understands and masters these tactics on the assumption 
that they can be formulated in the simple rule: “‘ As lead- 
ing boat on the wind blanket your competitor,’’ that is, 
keep him always in your lee, at least as long as he may 
not succeed in breaking through, ‘‘and tack the moment 
he tacks.’’ This surely sounds like a plausible rule, but it 
really contains little advice, at least such as would always 
insure success, for there is no skipper whose designs could 
not be frustrated should his tactics of defence be confined 
alone to those formulated in this simple rule. The reason 
for this is to be ascribed to the great variety of methods 
of defence that can be employed, between three of which 
we shall discriminate here. The manner in which these 
methods are to be applied, according to the case or situa- 
tion in question, becomes clear from a study of the 
‘hopeless position.” 


First METHOD OF DEFENCE 


A. If your competitor is close on your heels, lay your 
course so that you bring him in your wake; it is here imma- 
terial, whether the two boats meet on different tacks (See 
sketch A, of diagram 3) or are running neck and neck on 
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the same tack (See sketch A;). Only in the case where your 
competitor is approaching at full speed is it advisable to 
modify these tactics. As you always lose considerable 
headway in going about, your competitor might succeed in 
breaking through and escaping in lee; it is, therefore, 
better in this case for you to try to gain the “safe leeward 
position’’ by coming about beforehand, just before the 
two boats meet, directly ahead of your competitor. If you 
are successful in the attempt, you can then force him into 
the ‘‘ hopeless berth.” By this maneuver his fate is sealed, 
as, once in your wake, he will have to break through first 
the zone of wind deviated in its direction by your sails, 
the harmful effect of which becomes more pronounced the 
nearer he approaches (See zone or position a of diagram 
for ‘‘hopeless position’’) and secondly, should he attempt 
to bear off, also the zone of your wind-shadow (See zone 
or position 6 of same diagram); the result is, your com- 
petitor is materially handicapped, being at the mercy of 
two successive defensive measures always at your com- 
mand, from which he is unable to escape. If the initial 
situation of the two boats is that represented in sketch AI 
(a;, bi, or ag, bs) of diagram 3, the boat in the lead, to 
windward, will have to run fuller in order to bring her 
competitor first into her’ wind-shadow and then into her 


The ‘‘hopeless posi- 
tion.”” Boat II must 
break through zone of 
wind deviated in direc- 
tion by sails of Boat I, 
or, should she bear off, 
the zone of ‘‘ wind 
shadow” to leeward, 
shown by 
shaded area, b. 
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wake. In this case it would be a great mistake for the 
leading boat to work up to windward and be contented 
alone with the harmful effect produced by her wind- 
shadow, as prescribed below by the second method of 
defence, since an experienced skipper could easily take 
advantage of a flaw, by bearing off considerably, to break 
through her pointed wind-shadow and to escape in lee 
(See photograph). On the other hand, the leading boat 
must be pressed to the last degree, should her competitor 
attempt by pressing to get clear of her wake, for once the 
latter is out of it, to the weather, the situation becomes 
most serious for the other boat. 


SECOND METHOD OF DEFENCE 
B. Should your lead be greater (than in case A), then 
force your competitor into the zone of your disturbed wind 
(See sketch of “hopeless position’’). 
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If you can hold your competitor in this position tack for 
tack, it will be a difficult matter for him to make a favor- 
able move; he should be kept directly to leeward, in the 
direction the wind is blowing, in which case you need 
entertain no apprehensions of a shift of wind, even at 
greater distances ahead, as the wind will always be blow- 
ing from you toward him and will thus reach him in the 
same condition, with its various shifts in direction and 
strength, only a few seconds later. 

While the first method of defence enabled you to em- 
ploy the defensive measures peculiar to both zones a and b 
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of the “‘ hopeless position’’ against your competitor, here, 
at greater distances to windward, your more effective 
weapon is the disturbed wind of zone b. At such distances 
it would be a grave mistake to try to force your competitor 
into your wake, as he would then be running not in your 
wind zone but in one parallel to it, where the flaws might 
strike more from the quarter and thus enable him to work 
up to your weather and finally to escape to windward; this 
possibility is represented in sketeh A of diagram 2. It 
may, of course, often be difficult for you to hold your 
competitor in the zone 6 of the eddies of your backwind; 
here you should be careful not to make the mistake of 
supposing you are blanketing him by directing your 
course according to the direction of your pennant, as this 
does not indicate the real direction of the wind. You will 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Five of the 20-raters reaching the first mark together in the first race for the Lipton Cup on Lake Michigan. 


Ariel Wins Lipton Cup on Lake Michigan 
Four Races, Sailed in both Heavy and Light Winds, Needed to Decide Winner 


By Hersert L. STONE 


@T took four races instead of the usual three 
to decide the winner of the Lipton Cup 
and the title of champion 20-rater of the 
Chicago Yacht Club this year, so close 
was the competition between the first 
. five yachts. At the end of the third day of 
. ' red-hot racing, during which the posi- 
tions of the boats were constantly changing, Samuel 
Dauchy’s Nancy and the older Ariel, owned by the 
McClurg Syndicate, were tied at 23 points each, while 
three more ‘“R’s,”’ Dr. Hollis Potter’s Calypso, Clark 
Wright’s Ardelle and William Faurot’s Fantome each had 
22 points. And it was only by the best of handling, 
coupled with the breaks of the game and the heave of a 
sea that Ariel, sailed by Malcolm Vail, landed in a posi- 
tion where she forced Nancy to a sail-off for the most 
coveted small yacht prize on Lake Michigan. For in the 
second race, Ariel, in fifth position on the last leg, a spin- 
naker run, caught Calypso and covered her up some 200 
yards from the finish. She poked her nose clear, only to 
be caught again by Calypso, and the two sloops piled down 
on the line beam to beam, the scend of the heavy sea that 
was running pushing first one stem and then the other 
ahead. As they crossed the line Ariel’s stemhead showed 
just 18 inches ahead of Calypso’s as she surged over a sea, 
and the one point she gained then saved her the race. 
But even this would not have been enough if she had 
not repeated the performance the next day in the third 
race, when she nipped F. P. Merkle’s Mztzz at the finish 
fr first place after a hard-sailed race in Mitzi’s weather. 
As Ariel was-'to windward, Mitzi might have luffed her up 
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to the mark, but with other boats crowding her hard this 
was a maneuver Mitzi’s skipper could not afford to carry 
too far, and the old Ariel, still one of the best ‘“‘ R’s’’ in her 
own weather, got the gun at the finish and tied the score. 

In the sail-off the following day she got her weather, a 
light breeze and smooth sea, and being well sailed she 
beat the new mahogany craft, which likes a breeze, by one 
minute and eight seconds, and earned the right to have 
her name engraved on the cup. 

It was a great series from start to finish, and brought 
out as fine a fleet of 20-raters as can be found anywhere 
in the United States. Ten boats came out for the first race 
in a fresh breeze from north by east which sent a vicious, 
steep sea rolling down the lake. These were the following: 
Nancy, owned by Samuel Dauchy, a 1926 product, de- 
signed by C. D. Mower; Ardelle, Clark Wright, a 1926 
boat from Long Island Sound, by the same designer; 
Calypso, a 1926 product of J. G. Alden, and owned by Dr. 
Hollis Potter; Fantome, ex-Opeechee III, owned by W. S. 
Faurot and designed by Burgess, Swasey & Paine, in 
1924; Ariel, owned by the McClurg Syndicate and de- 
signed by the late Addison _Hanan in 1920; Gossoon, 
owned by Kimball and Railton, from designs by George 
Owen; Mitzi, ex-Katia, F. P. Merkle, designed by Alden 
in 1923; Sari, another Alden boat owned by A. Kirkeby; 
Yank, owned by A. R. Martin, Jr., from the board of 
the same designer; and Tomboy, C. Mallers, Jr., a 1921 
product. 

The first race was sailed August 18th, over a triangular 
course of 6 miles, twice around. As the ten competitors 
poked their noses out of Belmont Harbor they found a 
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The fleet piling down before the wind at the finish of the second race, when Ariel nipped Calypso. 
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brisk breeze from north by east, and a rough sea. This 
gave a reach for the first leg, a beat and a run. Fantome 
and Tomboy were too anxious and got over before the 
gun, and while the former returned, the latter did not, 
and so had to be disqualified. Gossoon got the best of the 
start, but Nancy and Calypso were both well placed and 
after getting straightened out they passed Gossoon and 
led at the first mark. The turn to windward, in a sea that 
bothered the racers considerably, turned out to be a long 
leg and a short one, as the wind had hauled a couple of 
points. Nancy and Calypso had a grand fight, but Dauchy 
sailed the former with great judgment and fetched the 
mark in just two tacks. She had Calypso by 20 seconds at 
the turn, while Clark Wright had brought Ardelle up into 
third place. 

This position she held throughout the run, but on the 
reaching leg of the second round Faurot passed Ardelle 
and worked into third place with Fantome — a fine piece 
of sailing, as he had been recalled at the start and was last 
boat over. The wind was increasing rapidly on the second 
round but the positions of the leaders remained un- 
changed. Nancy stretched out her lead over Calypso and 
finished over a minute to the good. She seemed at her best 
in the hard going. 


SUMMARY First RACE 


Boat Owner Elapsed Time Points 
Nancy Samuel Dauchy 2:05:28 10 
Calypso Hollis Potter 2:06:32 9 
Fantome W. S. Faurot 2:07:02 8 
Ardelle Clark ‘Wright 2:09:13 7 
Ariel McClurg Syndicate 2:10:01 6 
Gossoon Kimball & Railton 2:11:34 5 
Mitzi F. P. Merkle 2:13:06 4 
Sari A. Kirkeby 2:21:27 3 
Yank A. R. Martin, Jr. 2:22:02 2 
Tomboy C. Mallers, Jr. Disq. 0 


The second race found the wind in the same quarter, 
N.N.E., and at times even harder than on the first day, 
though the sea was easier for the little boats to negotiate. 
All the skippers were a bit late for the gun, as in the fresh 
wind none wanted to be over too soon. The course was 
windward and leeward, three miles to the leg and twice 
around. All were on the port tack and Mitzi, Calypso and 
Fantome had the best of it at the line. Dr. Potter had 
Calypso going nicely and pulled out a good lead while the 
fleet hung together. But Clark Wright, figuring on a better 
slant off the shore, took a hitch to the northward, and 
when he came about and later met the others out near the 
weather mark Ardelle had the lead and crossed them all. 
It was a lead she never relinquished thereafter, though 
Fantome nearly had her at the first mark, where several 
of the boats were bunched, and might have nipped her had 
Faurot not turned the buoy the wrong way. When he 
rectified his mistake he had lost several places. The way 
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Start of the Eagle Class in the first day’s race for the Nutting Cup. Won by “Doc” Haynie’s Falcon. 


this boat was sailing was an eye-opener, for she again 
worked up to third place and nearly caught Nancy for 
second place at the finish. 

Ardelle was not to be denied. She led by a minute at the 
end of the first round, increased this by 25 seconds on the 
second beat to windward, and then romped home before 
the wind to win by the widest margin of the series, 3 
minutes, 36 seconds. Nancy, second boat, was bothered on 
this last leg by the pressing Fantome, but the mahogany 
boat would not let Faurot by. Calypso seemingly had 
fourth place safe, until Ariel crept up on her by good 
work with her light sails and stole the place by just one 
second, as has already been told. It was fine work by Vail 


and his crew. 
SuMMARY SECOND RACE 


Boat Elapsed Time Points Total Points 
Ardelle 2:32:45 10 17 
Nancy 2:36:21 9 19 
Fantome 2:36:32 8 16 
Ariel 2:36:36 7 13 
Calypso 2:36:37 6 15 
Gossoon 2:36:39 5 10 
Mitzi 2:37:04 4 8 
Yank 2:47:28 3 5 
Sari 2:48:43 2 5 





Samuel Dauchy and crew of Nancy. Ariel beat them out in the 
sail-off. 


The closeness of the finish can be seen from the table, 
as only 18 seconds covered five of the boats. 
These two races gave Nancy and Ardelle the edge for 
(Continued on page 73) 
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A Bermuda Race Next Year 


N response to many inquiries as to whether there will 
be a race to Bermuda next year, we are now able to 
announce that the race has been scheduled and will start, 
probably from New London, about the middle of June. 
After the two races of 1923 and 1924, the Bermuda Race 
Committee decided to make this a biennial event, feeling 
that it was a too important race, and too great a tax on 
yacht owners, to be run successfully every year. As 1928 
is the year the race is due, it will be sailed, as usual. 

The Committee is now working on rules and conditions 
and these will be ready in October and will be published 
in the next issue of YACHTING. A new rating formula for 
time allowance is under consideration for next year’s race, 
it being felt that something more equitable than over-all- 
length only is desirable. The classes, and sizes of yachts 
eligible, will remain about the same as heretofore, the 
race being for able, cruising yachts capable of going off 
shore with safety. A large entry list is already assured. 

While a race across the Atlantic to Spain is proposed 
for next summer, the Bermuda Race Committee feels 
that this event, which is for large yachts, should not 
interfere with the sailing of the race to Bermuda. It is 
doubtful if many small yachts will be attracted by a race 
for large vessels, manned by professionals; and even if a 
class for smaller yachts is included in the Atlantic race, 
there are but few owners of such boats with the leisure to 
~ a whole summer to a race across and a long voyage 

ome. 

The Bermuda Race will make a much bigger appeal to 
the owners of yachts from 35 to 70 feet over all, and will 
better serve their racing needs. So make your plans now 
for this event. The conditions will be available about 


October 15th. 
Those Power Boat Regattas 


After following throughout the summer the various 
regattas for high-speed power boats in the United States, 
one comes to the inevitable conclusion that too many 
localities are endeavoring to pull off races of national 
importance, considering the size of the racing fleet they 
have to draw from. While great strides have been made in 
the development of the really high-speed power boat, and 
in high-powered, light-weight engines, the number of such 
boats is as yet inadequate to support successfully as many 
national events as were scheduled this summer. To do so 
means that owners of such boats must ship their craft by 
rail to widely separated localities, at great expense, and 
at a sacrifice of time in getting the boats properly tuned 
up. It means, also, that the success of any particular event 
is dependent on the same small (at present) group of men 
and boats. 

It would be better, it seems to us, if more emphasis was 
placed on creating interest in local races, where an owner 
would have sufficient time to get his flier in proper shape 
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and to develop any ideas he might be working on, and in 
fostering the racing spirit in the fast runabouts and the 
smaller, inexpensive classes, such as the 151-class or the 
1}4-litre international class, and then concentrating on a 
few big national regattas, such as those at Detroit (an 
ideal place for an event of this kind), at Washington, with, 
perhaps, one in New York waters, or somewhere on the 
eastern seaboard. 

Following a big circuit, such as was scheduled this 
season, is an expensive matter, both in time and money, 
and can be undertaken but by few; whereas a number of 
good local regattas should attract many who like to race 
high-speed craft and could, in this way, do so at less 
outlay. Those with really fast and dependable boats 
could then have their pick of a few really first-class re- 
gattas where they could meet the best the country can 
produce. 

Power boat racing is making a growing appeal. What 
we all want is to see it made easy for those interested in it 
to ‘‘get into the game.” Isn’t the general plan outlined 
above a better way to do this than the present one? 


Do Away with ‘“‘Stunt’”’ Ocean Voyages 


With the record before us of several long ocean voy- 
ages this year in poorly found.and ill-equipped boats, 
some of which have been successful and others not, it is 
time to sound a warning against what must be looked upon 
as foolhardy adventures or mere “‘stunts,’’ undertaken for 
notoriety. This has become most apparent in long ocean 
flights in aeroplanes, and the tendency seems to be 
extending to ocean voyages. 

Long ocean passages in suitable small boats, properly 
designed, equipped and manned, are not dangerous. They 
should be, and are being, encouraged. The danger is that 
those who lack the most rudimentary sea experience are 
often tempted to make the attempt by the glorification 
of such successful undertakings. Not only should the small 
boat for such a trip be designed and built for keeping the 
sea in any kind of weather, but she should be rigged and 
equipped by those who have had experience and know 
what is essential in a sea-going vessel, while those aboard 
her should be not alone courageous, but should have, as 
well, knowledge of how to handle a small craft under the 
conditions likely to be met on a long passage. Otherwise 
the attempt becomes foolhardy. 

A case in point is the loss of a small 22-foot yawl on a 
passage from England to the United States recently. 
Not only was the boat old, and apparently entirely un- 
suited for an ocean voyage, but her gear was poor and 
not equal to what was asked of it. That the men aboard 
her were saved was due more to good luck than good 
management. Such unsuccessful voyages, or disasters, are 
a detriment both to legitimate ocean cruising and ocean 


racing. 








In the World of Yachting 





WM. P. BARROWS 


O* the south side of Lake Ontario no one has done more for yacht racing, or has played 
a larger part in the building up of the racing fleet since the war, than William P. 
Barrows, of the Rochester Yacht Club. Not only has he given freely of his energy, and money, 
in seeing that Rochester was provided with a fleet of modern yachts, but he has been one of 
the leaders of the group that has again brought the Rochester Yacht Club into international 
competition on the water with its ancient rival, the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 

Heart and soul a satlor, Bill, as he is known from one end of the lake to the other, realized 
some years ago that the club of which he is a member had fallen from its high estate as a 
progressive racing club, and he started in to see what could be done to “‘ get it back into the 
game.”’ As the 20-rater class was strong on the Canadian side and at Watertown, Barrows 
started in to get together a fleet of these fine little racers at Charlotte. Buying 20-raters from 
the Lakes and the Atlantic Coast, and inducing Peck Farley and other members of the Club 
to buy into the class, there was soon a good fleet of ‘‘ R’s’’ at the port of Rochester, including 
‘* Rogue,” ‘‘ Momiji,” ‘‘ Nybar”’ and ‘‘Clarice.”’ In 1925 he had the ‘‘ Safara”’ built and 
this year he ordered from Alden a new ‘‘R,” the “ Vitesse,’’ with which he won the George 
Cup for the Rochester Yacht Club. 

In 1925 he got the Royal Canadian Yacht Club to accept a challenge for the Fisher Cup, 
in Class P, ending the long estrangement between these two clubs lasting since the last 
Canada’s Cup Race. This year the Fisher Cup was again sailed for and was won by Roches- 
ter, thus bringing to the States the last of the international trophies so long held by the 
Canadians. 

In-between-times Barrows has found time to own two cruising schooners and to introduce 
the husky, modern cruiser to Lake Ontario. Also he is a delegate to the North American 
Yacht Racing Union and the Lake Yacht Racing ‘Association. 
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The Racing Season in British Waters 


By Major M. Hecxstati-SmitH 


I AM writing these notes at the close of the yacht racing season 
in British waters but, before touching upon the various hap- 
penings at the regattas round the coast, I must refer to the matter 
which is uppermost in the minds of racing yachtsmen at the pres- 
ent moment. American yachtsmen will have heard — and, I am 
sure, with satisfaction — that the lead given by Mr. Tod in order- 
ing a 75-foot water line sloop to be built to the International Rule 
has been followed by two British yachtsmen. The fact that Sir 
Mortimer Singer and Sir William Berry have placed orders for 75- 
footers with Charles Nicholson and William Fife, will ensure 
Katoura’s having a good season’s racing should she visit British 
waters. In any case, Mr. Tod will have the satisfaction of feeling 
that his sporting action in building Katoura to the new Interna- 
tional Rule has given a greatly needed impulse to British yacht 
racing. 

In view of Katoura’s proposed visit to British waters — and of 
the building of at least two 75-footers to meet her — it is, I think, 
practically certain that a change will be made, in the near future, 
in the regulation which, at the time of writing, restricts the height 
of sail plan on a Bermudian-rigged vessel to 91 per cent of that 
allowed when a yacht is fitted with the gaff mainsail and topsail 
rig. This somewhat weird regulation became law at the last annual 
general meeting of the British Yacht Racing Association and, at 
the time, had the whole-hearted support of the council. An 
amendment put forward by Mr. Charles Nicholson to the effect 
that the height limit should be the same for the two rigs was de- 
feated by a very large majority — only three members supporting 
Mr. Nicholson’s amendment. 

I have reason to believe that the Council of the Y. R. A. has 
become increasingly uneasy as to the probable effect of its action 
in inducing the members of the Association to reject Mr. Nichol- 
son’s amendment. Faced by the fact that at least two first-class 
racing yachts are being built in this country, it must be difficult to 
maintain the attitude of opposition to — and, one might almost 
add, dislike of — the sane and reasonable advice of one of our 
leading yacht designers. One sincerely hopes, however, that long 
before these lines appear in YACHTING, this important question 
will not only have been reopened, but that a definite and satis- 
factory conclusion will have been arrived at. Events will probably 
show that one is justified in entertaining this hope, in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Nicholson had so little support at the general 
meeting of the Association. We have, on the Council of the Y. R. 
A., men who may be counted on to take the lead in facing the 
situation and who will be strong enough to carry into effect such 
adjustments as may be considered necessary by those who are 
really qualified to express an opinion on the subject. 


The outstanding feature of the racing season was, undoubtedly, 
the keen competition in the International 12-meter class, and this 
in spite of the loss of masts and the fear for the safety of masts 
still standing, which have, to a certain extent, marred the other- 
wise excellent sport this season: On the Clyde, the new Fife 
“Twelve,” Zinita, owned by Mr. Arthur Connell, and Sir Thomas 
Glen Coats’ Jris shared the honors, Jris, perhaps, having the best 
of it in strong to moderate breezes and Zinita in from moderate to 
light. Rhona, the second new Fife ‘“‘ Twelve,” is probably just 
about as good as Zinita, but she is said not to be nearly so well 
handled and, as Mr. Connell is one of the best helmsmen in the 
country, this is most probably the case. In southern waters Sir 
William Burton’s Nicholson-designed Jyruna and the Anker- 
designed Noresca, did best at the beginning of the year. Jris and 
Rhona came south for Cowes Week and the remainder of the 
season, and Sir Thomas Glen Coats’ boat, Noresca, and Iyruna 
proved themselves to be the pick of the*fleet, both in the Solent 
and later on in the regattas of the Southwest coast. Jris, which, by 
the way, was designed by her,owner, was the most interesting 
boat in the class, as she differs considérably in general design from 
the others, having. an.appreciably longer load water line and, of 
course, greater displacement. Her sail area is over a hundred 
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square feet less than the average for the class, and, in spite of 
these features, she shows up well in light weather, while being the 
best all ’round boat in a breeze. 

The 8-meter class should, and probably will be, a very popular 
one in the future, as the boats are of a size which admirably suits 
the conditions which obtain both on the Solent and on the Clyde, 
but, somehow, it has managed up to the present to be the most 
uninteresting of the International classes. The new. Fife “‘ Eight,” 
Finola, which only appeared half way through the Solent “ Fort- 
night,”’ is by far the best boat in the class, with Siris JJ and Lord 
Forster’s Anker-designed Norn ranking next, but it is doubtful if 
the others were given half a chance of showing their true form. 
Siris II, designed by Morgan Giles and splendidly sailed by Sir 
Ralph Gore, successfully defended the Cumberland Cup against 
the Dutch boat Hollandia and Madame Heriot’s Aile, but the 
Dutchman carried away his mast when leading in the final and 
deciding match. 

The 6-meter class has been fairly strong numerically, but the 
average quality has not been up to the high standard of previous 
seasons. In Felma, owned by Mr. F. A. Richards and built by Fife 
in 1925, and in Sunshine, owned by Mr. George Goodwicke and 
built this year at Fairlie, the class has two really good boats. 
Dana, designed by Morgan Giles, was selected by the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club to represent this country in the match for the 
One-Ton Cup with Madame Heriot’s Petite Aile. She lost this cup 
to the French boat and has been chosen as British challenger for 
the Scandinavian Gold Cup. Her selection has been the subject of 
a considerable amount of adverse criticism, as there can be no 
shadow of doubt that, on actual performance, her record is far 
inferior to that of Felma or of Sunshine. 

In the big Handicap Class the prizes have been divided among 
the competitors quite satisfactorily and each vessel has managed 
to win in her own weather. Britannia has shown improved form 
and she is obviously all the better for having less weight aloft. 
Westward, in her own weather, and under conditions suited to a 
big schooner, has maintained her form of last season, but I think 
it is a pity that she remained at anchor, at times, when the condi- 
tions of the course or handicap did not appear to be favorable to 
her. White Heather, with her high sail plan, was the most success- 
ful vessel in the class in light weather. Lulworth sailed well and 
was well sailed, but one can never regard her as a racing vessel. 
Shamrock, probably the best all round boat in the class on Inter- 
national Rule rating and time scale, sometimes appeared to have 
hard luck, but, with the weather playing tricks with the handi- 
cappers, this was probably quite unavoidable. The racing under 
the allotted handicaps was often extraordinarily close and the 
four big sloops fought out the series of races to the end of the 
season in a most sporting fashion. 

[I hope, next month, to be able, after having the opportunity of 
studying the logs of the various vessels, to give some particulars of 
the Fastnet Race which, last August, resulted in a win for Lord 
Stalbridge’s Tally Ho from Mr. Ralph Peverley’s Alden-designed 
schooner La Goleta, after one of the finest struggles in the history 
of yacht racing. 





Primrose IV Returns 


RIMROSE IV, Fred L. Ames’ 50-foot Alden schooner, 
anchored quietly at Newport September 8th, 58 days out of 
Portsmouth, England, after a journey along the Viking trail 
the record of which will surprise those who think ocean cruising 
synonymous with unending hardship and a spirit of daredeviltry. 
Such voyages as the Primrose’s, accomplished pleasantly and 
safely on a well equipped, well-found vessel, do more for the blue 
water sport than a thousand ill-advised ‘‘stunts’’ which, more 
spectacular, tend to brand the small! boat sailor as a hardy fool. 
Honors on the Primrose were shared equally by all five of the 
crew, each man proving himself a capable sailor and a boon 
companion. Accompanying Captain Ames were Warwick Tomp- 
kins, navigator, Francis La Farge, Jack Bishop, and Tom Sherwen. 
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Stuart D. Lansing Dies 


TUART D. LANSING, former presi- 
dent of the Lake Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Lake Ontario, and former 
commodore of the Crescent Yacht Club, 
Watertown, N. Y., died at his home in 
Watertown September 5th after a short 
illness. 

Mr. Lansing was a yachtsman of in- 
ternational prominence and had done 
much to promote the sport on Lake 
Ontario during the past decade and a 
half. A large measure of the success of 
the Crescent Yacht Club is due to his 
tireless efforts. His election to the presi- 
dency of the Lake Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, the international organization 
which binds together all of the active 
yacht clubs of Lake Ontario, occurred 
in November, 1920, though for some 
time before and after that date he had 
been a member of that body, which is 
now headed by T. A. E. World of the 
Queen City Yacht Club, Toronto. 

Mr. Lansing participated in the an- 
nual regatta of the Lake Yacht Racing 
Association at Kingston during the first 


week in August, sailing his staysail-rigged schooner Alice to victory 
in her class. He was apparently in good health at the time, but 
on August 16th suffered an attack of angina pectoris at his home, 
and never recovered. He was 60 years of age. Besides his widow, 
he is survived by one daughter and two sons, Edward S. Lansing, 
a prominent racing yachtsman, and A. T. E. Lansing II. 
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The new 32-foot model Banfield Sea Skiff is designed for cruising at better than the average speed of boats of this size, and to meet the special 
needs of the fisherman and sportsman. The large, comfortable cabin and forward and after cockpits make a big appeal to the man who knows. 
Speeds from 18 to 25 miles are attained with the 100 or 150 h.p. Kermath. 











Stuart D. Lansing. 


Youth Must Be Served 
Nyaetcer HARBOR’S younger 


generation of skippers have been 
stealing the veteran’s tricks, or so it 
seemed after the Star elimination series 
to pick a fleet champion for the Inter- 
national Star Championships. There 
were sixteen entries, and four skippers 
out of the first six to finish have yet to 
reach their twenty-first year. 

Walton Hubbard, Jr., for the second 
time in as many years, won the series of 
six races, which ended July 24th. After 
invading Long Island Sound with the 
Newport Harbor Yacht Club burgee for 
the first time last August, Hubbard came 
back with many new ideas, and his 
Tempe was easily the best-looking Star 
in the fleet after being reconditioned for 
the 1927 season. In her he won the In- 
ternational Championship in the Class 
on Narragansett Bay last month. 

Ed and Preston Plumb, thirteen and 
fifteen years of age, respectively, fur- 
nished one of the features of the series, 
when they sailed the Aquila into second 
place. H. F. Beardsley’s Barbara J., 


runner-up for the championship in 1926, was third, and Commo- 
dore H. M. Worcester of the Southland Sailing Club took fourth 
with the Gray Goose. Mr. Worcester carries his daughter Peggy 
as crew, and she has proven her worth in more than one tight race. 

The Tempe was crewed in the series by Dick Edwards, another 
Newport youngster who is rapidly making a mark for himself. 































HE waters of Narragansett Bay, opposite the city of 
Newport, for many years the rendezvous of countless 
sailing yachts, became the stage for Newport’s first 
annual motor boat regatta, August 19th and 20th last. 

Newport, in common with many American cities, 
awoke to the fact that a motor boat regatta would be an 
event greatly to be desired and along about June 15th a 
committee, headed by Dr. Horace P. Beck, was formed 
and rose to the occasion in great style. It isn’t an easy task 
to arrange a regatta within a short space of time and 
much credit is due Dr. Beck and his associates for the 
ambitious program developed. The officials of the various 
associations concerned responded gracefully to every 
problem presented to them, and although there are some 
who feel that too many regattas have been planned for 
this season, Newport seems to have earned the right to 
make this an annual event. 

The course was three miles to the lap, laid out from the 
northern end of Goat Island to a point off the Naval 
Training Station on Coaster’s Island. The course was well 
marked by buoys but the visibility was extremely poor, 
the buildings of the Naval Torpedo Station appearing as 
a disturbing and confusing background from the low- 
lying racing boat. 

The commanding officer of the Naval Training Station, 





The old meets the new. U. S. S. Constellation sees the latest in speed boats 


unloaded at Newport. 
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Miss Spitfire V, a consistent winner in the 151-class. 
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Newport's First Motor Boat Regatta 
By C. E. Maas 


Capt. D. W. Todd, had, with the courtesy characteristic 

of naval officials, turned over to the competing craft every 

facility of the Naval Training Station. The U. S. S. 

Constellation served as headquarters for the Race Com- 
mittee and a large dock adjacent to the station machine 

shop made excellent working quarters for the larger boats, 

while the shelving shore of the station grounds made an 

ideal ‘‘work beach’”’ for the myriads of outboard motor 

boats. 

The water was a bit choppy during the opening hours 
of the first day and the outboard events were postponed. 
The first race was for ‘‘Lobster Boats.’’ No one could 
stampede these fellows into starting with the gun — they 
came across the line at will. A husky craft called the 
Texas, powered with a Palmer motor, won this event. 
Six other contestants ‘‘also ran.”’ 

An express cruiser race, which brought out four entries, 
was won by the William J. Conners, III. Mrs. Arthur J. 
Utz piloted a Chris-Craft which won in the stock run- 
about race, making the course of 6 miles in 10 m. 47 s. 

The Narragansett Bay championship race brought out 
four Dodge Watercars on the first day and five on the 
second. The Eppley, owned by Marion Eppley, of the 
New York Yacht Club, was the winner in this event, 
at a speed of 30 m.p.h. 


’ 


Runabout Class. 





Group of Dodge Watercars in the 
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Society takes to motor boat racing at Newport. Top row: Mrs. Vincent Astor (left) with Mrs. W. J. Conners at wheel of Miss Okeechobee; 
(right) W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and J. H. Van Allen in the former’s Dodge Watercar. Bottom: Mrs. A. J. Utz entering the Chris-Craft which 
she drove to victory. Mr. and Mrs. Marion Eppley in their Dodge Watercar. 


The 12-mile Grand Free-for-All found two entries at the 
line and Miss Okeechobee, piloted by Mrs. W. J. Conners, 
Sr., romped away with the honors. Her rival in this race 
was Mrs. Utz in a Chris-Craft runabout and, naturally, 
the smaller craft offered no serious competition to the 
winner. Miss Okeechobee, with several times the power, 
made one lap of the 6-mile course in 6 m. 39 s. 

The 151-class races aroused the interest of the specta- 
tors. These hydroplanes seem to tickle the fancy of the 
crowd wherever they go. E. W. Hammond drove his 
famous Miss Westchester and met a worthy foe in John H. 
Rand’s Miss Spitfire V. Miss Massachusetts and New 
Yorker mixed things up between them in great shape, but 


Class B outboards opened up. 


when this class finished both Miss Westchester and Miss 
Spitfire V were even with 300 points each. 

The outboard motor boat racers covered themselves 
with glory and water. They seemed to enjoy things just as 
much as the spectators. Can you imagine a score of these 
little boats, each one chasing about back of the starting 
line, all keyed up and just “rarin’ to go’’? 

The best time in the Class C amateurs was made by 
Miss Helen Hentschell who drove her Baby Whale XIII 
at a speed of 24.43 m.p.h., and in the Class C Free-for-All, 
Kirk Ames drove his Julie Cuie-Craft at the remarkable 
speed of 29.81 m.p.h. Wet Wash, piloted by H. H. Faw- 
cett, won both heats of the Class B amateur race. 


Baby Whale, winner, Class C outboards. 








on this side of the pond at least, of being “‘hard 

weather”’ sailors, and their boats are noted for 
their heavy weather qualities, if not their speed. How 
comes it, then, that of a fleet of 15 starters in the Fastnet 
Race, only two lone craft — one an American schooner — 
finished the contest? True, they met bad weather, which is 
to be expected at almost any time of year in the waters 
surrounding the British Isles, and to which the Britons 
should be pretty well accustomed. The reasons for 13 
craft “‘giving up”’ will doubtless come to light gradually. 
But they'll be hard to reconcile with the published state- 
ment of Lord Stalbridge, the owner of Tally Ho, the win- 
ner, to the effect that they were never in difficulties, never 
missed a hot meal, nor a watch below, nor parted a rope’s 
yarn during the entire race. 

Saoirse, the ’round-the-world craft made famous by 
Conor O’Brien, quit soon after the start, unable to make 
good progress to windward. Penboch, one of the smaller 
cutters, and several other craft, gave up for the same 
reason, apparently. Jolie Brise, which won the 1925 race, 
and made two Transatlantic crossings to take part in the 
1926 Bermuda Race, got as far as Falmouth, where she 
also quit — “‘as there was no improvement in the weather 
and as some of us could not stay indefinitely, we aban- 
doned the race the following day and left for Plymouth, 
consoling ourselves with the thought that up to the 
Lizard we were five hours ahead of the next competitor.” 
For the life of me I can’t see where anyone gets any con- 
solation out of being five hours ahead in an ocean race, 
and then quitting! 

All credit to La Goleta, the American schooner which 
finished first, only to lose on time allowance. A new and 
untried craft, she stuck with it through thick and thin, 
and at least made Tally. Ho hustle to win. I haven’t the 
full dope on Nicanor, the other Yankee schooner, which I 
fondly hoped, and fully expected, would make the fleet 
go some to beat her. I hear that she broke her gaff and 
put into port for repairs, where three of her crew refused 
to continue the race. She then started once more, got into 
further difficulties, and, short-handed, gave it up as a 
bad job. 

Perhaps I have the wrong slant on things. But right 
now, I'd say that the Britons would have to do some tall 
hustling to redeem themselves as hard bitten sailors, or 
their craft as the peers of heavy weather yachts. 


Bentis yachtsmen have long had the reputation, 
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There is a lot of scuttlebutt talk going the rounds about 
building a one-design class of 8-meter boats next year, and 
the deal will probably go through. Now will someone 
kindly tell me why, if it is to be a one-design class, it 
must be built to the International Rule, or any other rule? 
They are not built to race against any other class, or 
boat, or boats, either here or abroad. A one-design class 
will teach us little, if anything, about the rule under which 
it is built. It will not be as fast, as comfortable, or as cheap 
to build as would an unrestricted class. Whereas, if the 
designer were allowed plenty of latitude, and not hemmed 
in by a lot of unnecessary restrictions, he could turn out a 
faster, abler, roomier craft, which could, in all probability, 
be built for less money, and which, on account of being a 
normal, desirable type, would command a far greater 
re-sale value in the years to come. 

The Sound Interclubs are a fine example of a one-design 
class not built to a rule. They are just about the finest 
small boats of their size and type turned out in recent 
years — fast, roomy, comfortable, moderate in first cost 
and upkeep — a normal boat, far better in almost every 
way than they would be had they been designed under a 
rule. Let those interested in the proposed 8-meters stop, 
look, listen — and think. Perhaps they’ll see the hole in 
the doughnut. 


So far as I know, my prediction that some of Dr. 
Curry’s “‘gadgets’’ would be tried out this summer on the 
Sound was all sour. The interested people either didn’t 
have the time, money or ambition for the tryouts, or 
something. Perhaps another season will see some of the 
ideas tested out, and possibly adopted, for the Doc is no 
bonehead, and his dope should be well worth trying. 


* * * 


Primrose IV is back, manned by Fred Ames, Warwick 
Tompkins, and three other amateurs, having successfully 
traversed the old Viking Trail which was the downfall of 
several good ships recently. They’re planning to sail down 
to Lloyd’s Harbor for the doings on Columbus Day, when 
all hands will have a chance to look over the good ship 
and ‘‘gam”’ with her adventurous crew. 
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The new Class R yacht Vitesse, winner of the George International Cup on Lake Ontario. She is owned by William P. Barrows and 


was designed by J. 


Ariel Wins Lipton Cup on Lake Michigan 

(Continued from page 65) 
the last race, and Ariel appeared to have only an outside 
chance. Conditions this day were better, as the wind had 
moderated and the sea was smooth, favoring the light 
weather boats. The course was rectangular, 12 miles in 
length, with the first leg a reach and the second to wind- 
ward. 

Gossoon again got the start, but Ardelle was right up 
and soon took the lead, going like a scared cat. What 
happened on the first leg was of no consequence, however. 
It was the second leg that told the story. Ardelle had 
worked out a 45-second lead on Calypso at the first mark. 
Then, with the necessity of covering Nancy, the boat he 
had to beat to win, Wright let some of the others break 
away in a tack to the north, where they found a better 
slant, and before the weather mark was reached Mztzi 
and Ariel were in the lead and the two high point boats, 
Nancy and Ardelle, were hopelessly in the ruck. It was a 
hard break for them. A rdelle drew up for a time and passed 
Gossoon, but the latter sailed a fine course to leeward 
down the wind on the last leg, and reaching up for the 
finish line, went from sixth to third place. It was a fine 
piece of work. 

Mitzi, apparently, had the race sewed up, as she is fast 
in light going, but the irrepressible Ariel stepped on her 
tail just before the finish, and although M7tzi’s skipper 
luffed half-heartedly, it was not enough to prevent Vail, 
in Ariel, from getting by in the last 100 yards and taking 
the race by 4 seconds, the two boats being lapped. And 
that is how Ariel tied Nancy, and how Ardelle’s chances 
went a-glimmering, though she had beaten Nancy by 3 
seconds. Here is how it looks on paper: 


Boat Elapsed Time Points Total Points 
Ariel 2:34:03 10 23 
Mitzi 2:34:07 9 17 
Gossoon 2:34:19 8 18 
Calypso 2:35:12 7 22 
Fantome 2:35:46 6 22 
Ardelle 2:35:54 5 22 
Nancy 2:35:57 . 23 
Tomboy 2:38:39 3 3 
Yank 2:52:17 2 7 


This tied the score for first place between Nancy and 
Ariel, while Ardelle, Calypso and Fantome were tied for 
third, one point behind the leaders. 


G. Alden. 


The sail-off between Ariel and Nancy was in the for- 
mer’s weather —a light S. W. wind, off shore, and smooth 
water. She went very fast in these conditions. A triangular 
course of 12 miles was sailed and while the race was close, 
Nancy could not quite hold Ariel, and Malcolm Vail put 
his boat over first by 1 minute and 8 seconds, the elapsed 
times being: Ariel, 2:43:31; Nancy, 2:44:39. 

The Race Committee of the Chicago Yacht Club, with 
B. H. Willis, George Catto and Ken Lockett on the job, 
ran off the four events without a hitch. The judges, C. D. 
Mower, of New York, James Barr, of Milwaukee, and the 
writer, were comfortably berthed on Mr. C. Maller’s 
118-foot power cruiser Alacrity and had no fouls or pro- 
tests to disturb the tranquillity of the session. 
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The 22-foot yawl Joan, lost last month on an ee Atlantic 
passage. 


Another Wreck in Northern Waters 


Gielen press reports the rescue at sea of two Englishmen who, 
for six days, had clung to the wreckage of their tiny yawl, the 
Joan, of London. They were picked up 350 miles east of Belle 
Isle as they neared the American continent after stopping at 
Iceland. 

The Joan, nearly forty years old and poorly found, was only 
22 feet long and of such a full model that an average of fifty miles 
a day was thought good by her crew. Starting too late in the year 
and traveling too slowly over a course that cost America the 
Liev Erricson and the Shanghai, the voyage of the Joan all but 
ended in a tragedy that small boat sailormen can ill afford. 
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See Miia emma 
Lines and body plan of the 36-ft. sloop designed by Crowninshield, Burbank & Howard for Sumner H. Hancock. 
































A Jib-headed, Keel Auxiliary Sloop of Moderate Draft 


HILE most cruising 
devotees want two 
masts in craft measuring 
anything over 30 feet over 
all, Mr. Sumner H. Han- 
cock, of South Duxbury, 
Mass., thinks a bit differ- 
ently. One stick is enough, 
in his opinion, so that when 
he placed an order with 
Crowninshield, Burbank & 
Howard, of Boston, for an 
auxiliary cruiser, the lines 
of the handsome jib-headed 
sloop reproduced herewith 
gradually took shape, and 
now the single-sticker is 
nearing completion at the 
yard of George H. Shiverick, 
of Kingston, Mass. 
Moderate draft was es- 
sential in Duxbury Bay, 
where she is to be used, so 
she draws but 4’ 6” on an 
over all length of 36’. The 
water line length is 27’ and 
the beam 9’ 6”. Good 
lateral plane is achieved on 
the moderate draft without 
the use of a centerboard, 
and while she may not go 
to windward with a racing 
craft, she should be suff- 
ciently weatherly for cruis- 
ing purposes, while her diag- 
onals and buttock lines 


Sail plan of the 36-ft 
sloop. 















































indicate fine speed with 
lifted sheets. The sheer and 
freeboard are moderate, 
deadrise good, and bilges 
firm, so that she should have 
plenty of stability. 

The jib-headed sloop rig 
of 735 sq. ft. will assure 
good performance under sail 
in most weathers, while a 
4-cylinder, moderate speed 
motor installed under the 
bridge deck should push 
her along at a good clip 
when the wind fails. The 
mast is stayed with three 
main shrouds, double back- 
stays worked on a single 
purchase, and a jibstay, no 
headstay being used, a 
jumper stay and strut being 
installed to take out the 
buckle from the upper half 
of the mast. Mr. Hancock 
prefers the sloop rig on 
account of its simplicity 
and ease of handling. 

The interior arrangement 
has not been fully worked 
out, but she will have a 
large cabin, not cut up too 
much, with galley aft, main 
cabin, toilet room, extra 
berths and plenty of locker 
and storage space in fore- 
peak and lazarette. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the 37-ft. ketch designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 


Skylark—a Successful Auxiliary Centerboard Ketch 


ACHTSMEN who prefer, or, perhaps, must have, a 
cruising auxiliary of moderate draft, will be interested 
in the accompanying design of the centerboard ketch 
Skylark, designed by Ralph E. Winslow, of Atlantic, 
Mass., for Dr. D.S. Sterrett, of Erie, Pa. This little cruiser, 
on an over all length of 36’ 7”, beam of 12’ 7”, and draft 


of 36”, has proven faster and 
abler than was even hoped 
for, with exceptional stabil- 
ity in a hard breeze and un- 
usual slipperiness in light 
going with only 850 sq. ft. 
of sail in her gaff headed 
ketch rig. 

The design shows a boat 
with moderately short over- 
hangs, liberal freeboard and 
sheer, firm sections, and am- 
ple lateral plane for wind- 
ward work. The designer 
states that she is a remark- 
ably fine steering craft, and 
does a good 7 miles in calm 
water with her 15 h.p. 4-cyl- 
inder Gray motor. The 
construction is adequately 
strong without being cum- 
bersomely heavy, and there 
is an iron keel of 4000 Ibs. 
and an additional 4000 Ibs. 
of inside iron ballast. 
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Sail plan of the 37-ft. Winslow ketch. 


The interior arrangement follows closely similar ar- 
rangements worked out for other Winslow cruisers be- 
tween 36 and 43 feet over all, giving a forward stateroom 
with two berths, with access to the toilet room on the 
port side, and main cabin amidships with two double 
extension berths accommodating four more. This ar- 


rangement gives the maxi- 
mum comfortable accommo- 
dations for a mixed party, 
including two ladies, and 
allows the galley to be placed 
aft, where there is plenty of 
room for it, and where there 
is the least motion to annoy 
the cook. The stove, sink, 
dresser, etc., are to port of the 
companion steps, while the 
large ice box is to starboard. 
The cockpit is of good size, 
and there is plenty of deck 
room. A heavy mizzen try- 
sail, for heaving-to with a sea 
anchor in bad weather, is 
part of the equipment. 
Skylark’s fine performance, 
combined with seaworthi- 
ness, stability, and comfort, 
are all arguments in favor of 
cruising craft of moderate 
draft, which seem to be gain- 
ing just popularity at present. 
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A 47-foot “Motor Sailer ” 


TYPE of auxiliary cruiser which is gaining in popu- 

larity, slowly but surely, is the ‘‘50-50”’ auxiliary, 
or “motor sailer,’’ as it is called by Gordon Munroe, the 
designer of the craft illustrated herewith. Mr. Munroe 
has devoted a lot of time to the development of craft of 
this type, and believes their outstanding features to be as 
follows: Extreme seaworthiness on shoal draft; comfort, 
at anchor or under way; ease of handling by small crew; 
fast under power for a heavy cruising boat, and a good 
sailer with a moderate rig; excellent accomnodations; and 
moderate first cost and low upkeep. 

The accompanying design shows a boat 47’6” o.a., 
43’3” |.w.l., 12'3’’ beam and 3/9” draft with board up. 
The handy ketch rig spreads 770 sq. ft. of canvas. The 
model shows an able, clean-lined craft of heavy displace- 
ment, long water line, deep forefoot, sharp entrance and 
flaring sections, powerful midship section and long, easy 
run. An iron shoe of 4000 lbs. assures stability and safety. 

The excellent accommodations below decks show 
berths for four or more aft and one forward, large galley 
and toilet room, plenty of stowage and locker space, etc. 
There are two steering wheels, one at the forward end of 
the cockpit, and another in the bridge shelter, for navigat- 
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Sail plan of the 47-foot motor sailer. 


ing under power in bad weather. A 6-cylinder Sterling 
Petrel gives a speed of 10-12 miles an hour. 
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Interior arrangement of the 47-ft. motor sailer designed by Gordon Munroe. 


Osprey IIL, an 86-foot Shoal Draft Auxiliary Schooner 


N advanced type of shoal draft, seagoing auxiliary 
schooner is shown in the accompanying plans, on 
this and the following page, of Osprey III, designed by 
Charles D. Mower for C. R. Runyon, of New York, and 
built by Morton Johnson, of Bay Head, N. J. She is 86’ 
0.a., 68’ l.w.1., 21'6”’ beam and 4’9” draft, with 4000 sq. ft. 
of sail in her four lower sails. She was designed primarily 
for use on Barnegat Bay, and for southern cruising, and is 
one of the largest shoal draft schooners built in recent 
years. A 6-cylinder Sterling°“Chevron motor gives good 
speed under power. 

The design shows moderate ends, easy sheer and en- 
trance, and powerful sections, besides good freeboard. 
The rig looks moderate, yet she should sail well with 
started sheets in any kind of a breeze. 

Below decks are found the engine compartment aft, 
bulkheaded off from the rest of the ship. The main cabin, 
amidships, is unusually large, with buffets, lockers, chart 
case, etc. Further forward, on each side of the centerboard 
trunk, are two large staterooms, with connecting bath- 
rooms, wardrobes, lockers, etc. Forward of the staterooms 
is the large and well equipped galley and captain’s state- 
room, while a roomy forecastle with berths for four paid 
hands completes a layout designed for comfort rather 
than for the number of people it can accommodate. 

















Osprey, designed by C. D. Mower. 
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Accommodation plan of Osprey, designed by C. D. Mower, and described on preceding page. 


Beauty, Speed and Comfort in this Twin Screw 65-footer 


EAUTY, speed and comfort are outstanding features 
in the handsome 65-foot, twin screw power cruiser 
shown in the accompanying design by the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., and now nearing completion at Luders’ 
Stamford Yard. Her owner, James A. Nunnally, will take 
delivery early in October, in ample time to proceed to the 
southward for winter cruising 
The new craft has a fairly straight, unbroken sheer, 


Outboard profile and accommodation plan of 
65-footer designed and built by Luders. 


with two cabin trunks and sheltered bridge. The owner’s 
double cabin, with connecting toilet room, is aft. The 
engine compartment, containing a pair of 180 h.p. 
Winton gasoline motors, is under the bridge deck. An- 
other forward cabin has a connecting toilet, forward of 
which is the athwartships galley, crew's quarters, toilet, 
forepeak, etc. A permanent roof extends from the bridge 
deck to the taffrail. 
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An Invitation to Model Yachtsmen 
Prepare Now for Our International Challenge Next Year 


we the past three years the Model Yacht Racing 
Association of America has sent challengers to 
Gosport, England, to race for the Yachting Monthly 
Trophy, emblematic of the world championship in model 
yachting. This past summer our challenger lost the cup 
by one point. 

Can we send a challenger over in 1928 to bring this 
trophy to the U.S. A.? 

The Model Yacht Racing Association of America 
invites all model yachtsmen of the United States to 
enter models in the elimination races to be held late in 
June, 1928. There are many details about rigging and 
steering gear that are necessary for equipping this type 
of model. Articles on these subjects will be published in 
YACHTING during this coming winter. These will enable 
everybody to equip their models with the very best and 
latest devices used for sailing under pond conditions. 

This class of models has been known as the Yachting 
Monthly ‘‘Six,’”’ but is ‘to be called the International 
Model A Class in the future. Plans of this class have been 
published in YACHTING for June and August, 1927. The 
measurements of the international challengers and de- 
fender this year appear in the September, 1927, issue. 

Further information may be obtained by addressing 
the Association’s Secretary, Mr. Wellington Rindge, 
1717 Beacon Street, Waban, Mass. 

The following is a copy of the Yachting Monthly Cup 
measurement rule: 


The races shall be open to models not exceeding 6 metres (19.68 ft.) 
on the scale of 2 in. =1 ft. by the following formula: 





L+vVS LVS 
Rating = + 
+ 12 4/D 


length of rating to be: L.W.L. + ¥% any excess in “quarter beam” 
measurement—hull measurements and displacement being taken as 
by the Universal Rule and sail area as by the International Rule. — 


Limits and Penalties: 

(1) There shall be no limit on the actual displacement of models, 
but the cube root of the displacement, D, as used in the measure- 
ment formula, shall never exceed 20 per cent of L.W.L. + .5, 
but, in the event of its being less than 20 per cent of L.W.L. + .2, 
an amount equal to such deficit shall be deducted from the actual 
cube root for use in the measurement formula. 

(2) Greatest draught = 16 per cent L.W.L. + 1.75 in feet. (Any 
excess in draught shall be multiplied by 3 and added to the 
rating.) 

(3) Lowest average freeboard (taken at centre and at forward and 
after ends of L.W.L.) = 28 per cent VD + .5, the sheer to be 
a fair continuous concave curve. 

(4) Height of sail plan not to exceed twice the length of L.W.L. 


above water level. (Any deficit in freeboard or excess in height 
of sail plan shall be added to the rating.) 


N.B. — The Donors retain the right to modify these conditions if 
thought advisable, due notice being given. In the event of a difference 
of opinion arising as to their intention in any direction, the point at 
issue shall be submitted to the Donors’ representative for his decision. 


LENGTH 


Before being measured, a yacht must have a “load water line 
plane” established and permanently marked at centre and at forward 
and after ends of L.W.L. The plane shall be, as nearly as practicable, 
the plane of flotation when in racing trim. Each side mark shall con- 
sist of two equal equilateral triangles, whose apices touch at the 
established plane of flotation and whose bases are parallel to such 
plane. The total vertical height of each side mark shall be \% in. on the 
model. The bow and stern marks shall be % in. long and % in. in 
vertical height so placed that the bottom of the marks shall indicate 
the position of the established plane. 

hen in trim, under racing restrictions, the vessel floating on an 
even keel in sea water of usual density, both side marks must be cut 
by the surface of the water. 

“Load water line length” (L.W.L.) is the distance in a straight line 
between the points farthest forward and farthest aft in the established 
plane and likewise “load water line breadth” is the extreme breadth 
in the established plane. 

uarter-beam length (Q.B.L.) shall be measured in a line parallel 
with the middle fore and aft vertical plane, at a distance from it equal 
to one-quarter of the load water line breadth and one-tenth of this 
breadth above the load water line plane. 

The length used in calculating the measurement (L in formula) 
shall be the “load water line length” plus one-half the excess of 
quarter-beam length over the percentage of the load water line 
length given by the formula, 


Percentage = 100 — VY L.W.L. 

No hollows shall be allowed in the surface of the hull between the 
L.W.L. and the sheer line. 

Any local concave jog or notch (curved or angular) at the plane of 
measurement of either end of the load water line length, shall be 
bridged by a straight line and the L.W.L. taken to the intersection of 
such lines with the established load water line plane. Any concavity 
in the stem line shall be bridged by a straight line equal to one-third 
(4) of the greatest load water line beam, placed equally above and 
below the load water line plane. The load water line (L.W.L.) shall be 
measured to intersection of this line with the established load water 
line plane. 

Centre-boards are prohibited. 

The round of beam must not exceed the Y.R.A. allowance of 4% 
inch to the foot. 

DISPLACEMENT 

The cube root of displacement, for the formula, will be found as 
follows: The cube root of the weight of the model in pounds will be 
multiplied by one and a half, this giving the cube root of displace- 
ment, in cubic feet, for full scale yacht — the weight of sea water being 
taken at 64 pounds to the cubic foot. For example, the cube root for 
the formula of a model weighing 27 Ibs. is 3 K 1.5 = 4.5. 


SAIL AREA 
To be measured by Y.R.A. system, and models must sail with spars 
as measured. 
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Marinette, an 18-foot stock runabout with a speed of 17 m.p.h. Designed by Crowninshield, Burbank and Howard, and powered with 


a Universal Flexifour motor. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Marinette — a High-Class 
Mahogany Runabout 


NEWCOMER in the small runabout 

field which attracted much favorable 
attention the past season, and which bids 
fair to win more laurels in future years, is a 
standardized 18-footer known as Marinette. 
Several of these classy little mahogany craft 
were built last season by Rice Bros., of East 
Boothbay, Maine, from designs by Crownin- 
shield, Burbank & Howard, naval architects 
of Boston, Mass. So successful did they 
prove that the designers have contracted 
with Rice Bros. to turn out 200 more this 
coming season, and at the remarkably low 
price of $1,075 they should become extremely 
popular. 

Marinette is 18’ over all, 4’ 8’’ beam and 
16” draft, and makes 17 miles an hour with a 
Universal Flexifour motor — a happy com- 
bination of hull and power plant. She is an 
all-mahogany planked job, finished bright, 
with keel, stem, frames, etc., of oak, bronze 
fittings and hardware, and the equipment to 
be expected in a high grade job. She is a 
smart, snappy craft, with good speed, fine 
maneuvering qualities, and well adapted to 
general runabout purposes, or as a yacht 
tender. Further particulars may be obtained 
from Crowninshield, Burbank & Howard, 
Distributors, 114 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Banfield Opens New York 


Branch 

An announcement of interest to the 
yachting world comes from the Banfield Sea 
Skiff Works, Inc., of Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J. — namely, the opening in New York 
City of a show room at 277 Park Ave. This 
move is proof of the great strides the boat 
building industry as a whole, and the Ban- 
field organization in particular, has made 
during the past year or so. 

The growing popularity of the Banfield 
Sea Skiff has caused the manufacturing 
facilities of the organization to be doubled 
the past year, with a further expansion 
program due this coming fall. According to 
Charles A. Hindman, Vice President and 


Sales Director of the Banfield Company, the 
opening of the New York show room is 
necessary for the convenience of the great 
number of visitors and prospective pur- 
chasers who now go to Atlantic Highlands to 
see these famous boats. In the New York 
show room one of the latest models will al- 
ways be exhibited, and here the boat lover 
may examine and discuss the unusual 
features found in these famous boats, to his 
heart’s content. 


Sovereign, a New Yacht from 
Bay City 

The yacht Sovereign, flagship of the Bay 
City Yacht Club, which was built by Com- 
modore O. E. Sovereign at his own plant, the 
Aladdin Company, at Bay City, Michigan, 
was placed in commission several weeks ago 
and has been the subject of considerable 
interest wherever she has cruised. Working 
plans of Sovereign were prepared by Hacker 
& Fermann from suggestions and require- 
ments submitted by Commodore Sovereign. 

The Sovereign is 90 feet over all, 16 feet 
beam, and 4 feet 10 inches draft. Her accom- 
modations include a deck dining saloon, a 
roomy bridge deck with large complete 
engine controls, two double staterooms and 


two single staterooms aft and two double 
staterooms forward, while there are quarters 
for a crew of four. The hull is divided into 
five water-tight compartments and she is 
fully equipped with all appliances that make 
for safety and comfort. Goodrich Cutless 
rubber bearings are used and a Protane hot 
water system and galley range are installed. 

The power plant for Sovereign was built by 
the Stearns Motor Manufacturing Co., 
Ludington, Mich., and consists of two 140 
h.p. Stearns Extra Reserve marine engines, 
model MEU-6, with three-to-one reduction 
gears, driving a pair of 42” x 44” propellers 
at 400 r.p.m., which give the yacht a speed of 
13% miles per hour. This is one of the largest 
reduction gear yachts in service and the 
owner of Sovereign has written very en- 
thusiastically of the excellent performance 
of these engines. 

The Stearns Motor Manufacturing Com- 
pany has available for distribution cata- 
logues descriptive of their entire line of 
marine engines. These booklets are fully 
illustrated and contain very clear descrip- 
tions. Distributors are located in all the 
principal maritime cities in the United 
States and foreign countries, and the com- 
pany will be very glad to enter into corre- 
spondence with yacht owners. 








by Hacker & Fermann. Powered with two 6-cylinder Stearns motors. 
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The Dawn 45-Footer 


The Dawn twin-screw 45-foot power ’ 


cruiser is a fine example of the usual Dawn 
design and workmanship. Duplicates of this 
cruiser have been ‘delivered recently to the 
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following owners: H. S. Baltz, Belmar, 

mee . Cornell Blanding, Thousand 
Island Yacht Club; L. Howland Brown, 
Knickerbocker Yacht Club; Dr. B. F, 
Schulte, of Boothbay Yacht Club; P. B. 
Philipp, New York City and J. P. Fairchild 
of the New York Yacht Club. 

This 45-footer is powered with two 65 
h.p. Kermaths and attains a speed of 15% to 
16 m.p.h. The accommodations are unusu- 
ally complete and carefully planned for a 
cruiser of this size. 

In the bow is a room for the paid hand, his 
quarters being entirely isolated from those of 
the owner. Following this is a double state- 
room, having upper and lower berths and a 
large toilet room. 

The motors are installed under four- 
hinged hatches under the bridge and are 
completely controlled from the helmsman’s 
position. The controls are all especially 
designed for this boat. 

Following this semi-enclosed bridge (which 
may be completely enclosed if desired) are a 
galley on the starboard side and another 
toilet room on the port side, followed by the 
main cabin. 

Aft is a generous cockpit, under which are 
installed two copper fuel tanks of 100 
gallons capacity each. 

The construction of the Dawn twin-screw 
45-footer is exceptionally good and the boat 
is completely equipped. Even with her 
exceptional construction the price of this 
cruiser is attractive, and the model has met 








Sea Miss, the new standardized 45-foot cruiser built by the Dawn Boat Co. L. Howland 





by George Lawley & Son Corp. 


with such instant success that the Dawn 
Boat Corporation has decided to carry this 


-boat in stock at all times, though up to the 


present they have been unable to keep up 
with orders. 

This boat fills the need of owners of the 
Dawn “38” who feel they have outgrown 
the smaller craft. 


Atlantis Gold Cup Challenge Trophy race, 
off Southampton, England. This was the 
first race for stock runabouts ever held in 
English waters and Miss Carstairs’ Cadet, 
which is powered with a Chrysler Imperial 
Marine Motor, won the trophy. 





Cyric, owned by Robert C. Morse, of Boston, and powered with two Sterling Dolphin 6-cylinder motors. She is 68 feet long and was built 


Scripps Engines in Priscilla 


One of the new boats of the year is the 
48-foot fast cruiser Priscilla, designed and 
built by the George Lawley & Son Corpora- 
tion, Neponset, Mass., for Mr. Gifford K. 
Simonds, of Fitchburg, Mass. The features 
embodied in the design of this boat make her 





Priscilla, a new 48-footer owned by Gifford K. Simonds. Her two model G6 Scripps 
engines drive her 24 m.p.h. 


Chris-Craft Cadet Wins English 


Race 
Miss Betty Carstairs, owner of Newg, took 
delivery of a Chris-Craft Cadet on the 6th of 
August, and within ten minutes after re- 
ceiving her boat she was racing her in the 
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Brown is the owner. Kermath powered. 


of unusual interest. The accommodations 
consist of a double stateroom forward; a 
combined galley and saloon, the latter with 
two full bunks; an exceedingly attractive 
deckhouse over the engine space, eleven feet 
long by nearly eight feet wide and really 
livable crews’ quarters for two men. There is 
a roomy, comfortable cockpit aft. 

Not the least of Prisciila’s attractions is 
her speed. When one considers a round-bot- 
tom boat 48 feet long by 12 feet in breadth, 
and displacing about 20,000 pounds, driven 
by a pair of Model G-6 Scripps engines, 
turning 20” x 18” propellers at 1800 r.p.m., 
driving the boat at approximately 24 miles 
— her speed on her trial trip — one cannot 
blame the designers and builders for being 
justly proud. 


Some New Catalogs 


Thomas Walker & Son, Ltd., 58 Oxford 
Street, Birmingham, England, have recently 
issued a new catalog of ship and yacht logs 
and other navigating equipment. Copies 
will be sent to readers of YACHTING who are 
interested in the fine products of this firm. 
The catalog is an excellent example of fine 
printing and is of 28 pages, illustrated with 
pictures of the line of logs which have made 
the name ‘‘ Walker’’ famous in all quarters 
of the world. Here will be found descriptions 
of logs for every type of vessel, from the 
small yacht to the largest craft that float. 
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Wins the Gold Cup again— 
with Valspar, of course 


George H. Townsend’s “Greenwich Folly” won the Gold 
Cup, Blue Ribbon Trophy of speed-boat racing, for the 
second successive year, at the annual race, held August 6th 
at Indian Harbor, Greenwich, Conn. 

Like most other fine yachts and speed boats the “Green- 
wich Folly” was finished with Valspar, the world-famous 
varnish that defies water and wear in any climate. 


The beauty of a Valspar finish is admired by all who see 
it, on any boat— from a canoe to an ocean liner. 


. VALENTINE & COMPANY 
VALENTINE'’S New York, Chicago, Boston 


i SPAR W. P. Fuller & Co.— Pacific Coast 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
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“Wonderful One” Buda powered boat 


owned by H. C. Stutz 





Yachting 














When aman who knows engines, 
builds a boat: + 


We take pride in the fact that Mr. 
H. C. Stutz, pioneer builder of 
racing and passenger cars, put a 
Buda engine into the boat which he 
designed and which was built, un- 
der his supervision, by the Basset 
Boat Works, Eustis, Florida. Per- 
formance alone could sell Mr. 
Stutz Buda engines. 


The ‘‘Wonderful One”’ is 32 ft. 
long, 9.5 ft. beam and 32 in. 
draught and turns an 18-16 wheel. 
The Buda engine is mounted un- 
der the forward deck, accessible 
through doors in the forward bulk- 
head or through watertight hatches. 
The ‘“‘Wonderful One” makes six- 
teen and one-half miles per hour. 


A Buda-powered boat will give you 
an out-of-the-ordinary pride of 
ownership. Buda marine engines 
are built in three sizes for cruisers 
and runabouts. Write for specifica- 
tions. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 
Established 1881 
HARVEY (ghicaé°) ILLINOIS 


Suburb 
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To the Eastward With the New York Yacht 
Club’s Fleet 


(Continued from page 34) 


almost 6 minutes astern of the Whitney yacht at the finish 
off West Chop. Vanitie and Prestige repeated their victo- 
ries of the day before and Pampero, which had been carry- 
ing éverything before her in the forty-foot class, won 
another cup in that division. 

After a night’s rest in the quiet old harbor the squadron 
came out to race again, the signal being ‘‘ Back to New- 
port,” or words to that effect, over the same course as 
that of the previous day. The prizes for the day were the 
Rear Commodore’s Cups. The racing squadron had now 
somewhat diminished and eleven schooners and nineteen 
sloops started. The breeze was still easterly and was to 
continue so indefinitely. 

Resolute showed a winning turn of speed again, as far 
as the corrected figures were concerned. Although she 
finished at Brenton Reef about 2 minutes astern of 
Vanitie, the Clark schooner was about that same margin 
ahead of the Whitney flier on corrected figures. Wildfire 
had sailed well that day and was also ahead of Vanitie on 
corrected time, but Resolute took the cup by 43 seconds. 
Commodore Clark then resumed his cheerful contempla- 
tion of things in general. 





Henry L. Maxwell’s Barbara, winner King’s Cup. She is shown here 
without the club topsail used in the race. 


As for the sloop cup, the irrepressible Alice took that. 
On corrected figures Chairman Davis’s yacht was almost 
22 minutes ahead of Andiamo, second to finish on cor- 
rected time. This was the last victory of the Alice on the 
cruise. It was the last time she raced, her owner and 
skipper probably deciding it was high time to give the 
other boats a chance. 

In the new ten-meter class, which had been a populous 
racing unit throughout the cruise, Synthetic celebrated the 
occasion by winning her first victory in the class. She was 
sailing under the flag of her new owner, Rear Commodore 
J. B. Dunbaugh. 

With a great squadron anchored in Newport Harbor, 
dressed with flags, the weather did its best to spoil a 
colorful marine pageant. Damp puffs of wind came lazily 
from the eastward, now and then, barely moving the lines 
of signal pennants. Showers of drizzle, known as a Scotch 
mist, breathed over the picture periodically, but at times, 
also, the skies brightened into silver and then the harbor 
was a rainbow of color. 
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a On the 
A Wilmington River 


—< omething New in Climate 
The General Oglethorpe 


Savannah, Georgia. 


A modern fireproof hotel in the Spanish manner, facing the broad 
waters of the Wilmington River, will open its doors to recreation lovers 


October 24, 1927 
A day from New York, the new General Oglethorpe provides an ideal 


ALL-YEAR HALF-WAY PLAY-GROUND 


on the coastal highway between Florida and the North. A stop- 
over here, in one of the most beautiful and historic settings in America, 
will especially reward the sportsman. 





* * x 
GOLF—The hotel’s own course, right at the door, is laid out 
through palmetto groves and natural hazards, and is playable the Music, dancing and 
year ’round. Five other fine courses in the vicinity. on ones 
FISHING—In the waterways surrounding the hotel is some of nights —a climate 
the finest fishing in the country. ui cas Uline well we a 


HUNTING-— Deer and quail abound on the ee nearby. 


BATHING—A magnificent artesian water swimming and 
diving tower in front of the hotel. Famous Tybee on the 
Adlantic only a few miles away. 

BOATING—The Wilmington River—part of the Inland Water- 
way System from New York to Miami—is ideal for motorboat 
and yachting races. 


Write for rates, routes 
and other information. 





| Inland Waterway 


| The General Ogle- 
thorpe provides a 
pleasant stop-over 
for yachtsmen on 
the Inland Water- 
way System to and 
from the South. 
Yacht anchorage in 
front of the hotel. 


é 
GENERAL GGLETHORPE 
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Penet 





Here is a whistle that does penetrate. The 
Cunningham is an entirely new conception of 
a disc whistle . . . based upon scientifically 
sound principles. 


It’s a noisy whistle, if you please, and its 
individualistic tone fairly cuts the densest fog! 


And what’s more, the Cunningham is the most 


economical whistle that science can produce. 


For use on every type and size of craft 
...0n docks... trains... busses... 
in fact, wherever you must be heard! 


Booklet Y-2 is informative. 
Ask for it! 


ALLAN 


=) Seattle 


839 RAILROAD AVE. SOUTH 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Boston, New England Distributors 





rating Blasts! 


cAny GOOD WHISTLE will do when 
weather is clear! But the quick rising of 
gloomy fog... the very fog that obstructs 
your efforts to be heard... will make you 
grateful for your Cunningham Whistle! 
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The murk and drizzle did not presage anything very 
brilliant in the way of racing weather for Monday when 
the King’s Cup, the greatest prize of them all, was to be 
raced for. Monday more than lived up to expectations as 
far as hopeless racing conditions were concerned. What a 
day! A long, oily, ground swell rolling in from seaward, 
the surface of the sea glassy, with only now and then a 
wandering puff of air darkening the water. 

The fleet rolled and slatted around the lightship and 
the Winchester, which also did considerable rolling on 
their own account. That familiar blue and yellow pennant 
was sent up in the Winchester’s rigging and there was a 
postponement while all hands waited for something in 
the way of a breeze. It did no good to recall all the fine 
sailing winds of the early part of the cruise. Here was the 
great King’s Cup day come and the fleet lay becalmed. 

With conditions still very bad the committee decided to 
let them go at 1:30 and nine schooners and sloops started 
away on what was probably the world’s record drifting 
match. Harry L. Maxwell’s 50-footer Barbara, now also 
rated in Class L, soon showed that she was a world’s 
record drifter. The Barbara fanned along into a lead on 
the first 10-mile leg of the 30-mile triangle, and struggled 
further and further ahead as the afternoon and evening 
wore on. Commodore Maxwell afterwards admitted that 
the first 10 miles were the hardest. Later he became con- 
vinced that slowly as he was drifting the others in the race 
were drifting more slowly. The Barbara was the only 
yacht in the race carrying the old clubtopsail rig. 

The finish was by searchlight, or would have been if the 
Winchester had cared to turn a glare on the yachts loom- 
ing dimly out of the eastward. They did not loom along 
at very exciting intervals. Barbara, the winner, came 
ghosting out of the darkness at 9:16:50 and the fleet kept 
creeping along at a painfully siow pace thereafter. 
Vanitie was about an hour behind Barbara and Resolute 
drifted out of the murk to cross the line shortly before 11 
o'clock. 

Yachts in the classes too slow to race, or drift, for the 
King’s Cup, had started to race for other prizes and they, 
too, came groping over the line, into the wee small hours. 
The last to be timed, before the committee decided it 
was high time all good yachtsmen were in bed, was the 
40-footer Marilee, which slipped wearily over at 1:47:16 
Tuesday morning. Others came gloomily up to the light- 
ship after this but were not timed. It was a calm night 
along the coast. 

The next day, when all the yachtsmen were trying to 
forget the harrowing details of the King’s Cup, the heav- 
ens opened again and the race for the Commodore’s Cups 
were declared off because of the downpour. Commodore 
Maxwell was showered with congratulations because of 
his victory in the King’s Cup. He recalled that just 
twenty years before, to the day, he had sailed his father’s 
schooner Queen to victory for the same great trophy, but 
in a far different breeze. 

It rained and it rained and at evening colors that night 
the fleet damply disbanded, according to the order of 
Commodore Nichols. A gloomy conclusion to a cruise that 
will go into the annals as having been favored by some of 
the finest racing winds in yachting history. ; 

The summary of the race for the King’s Cup follows: 


Elapsed Corrected 


Yacht and Owner Time Time 
Barbara, H. L. Maxwell.............. 7:35:43 6:30:42 
This, Clinton Ti. Crane... 5... 2.2600: 8:04:10 6:53:06 
Carolina, George Nichols............. 8:04:27 6:53:23 
Vanitie, H. P. Whitney............... 7:42:07 7:03:35 
Resoledts, H. W. Clavie. . .5 5. occ icscces 9:07:17 8:25:21 
Andiamo, W. K. Shaw...............- 10:42:00 9:34:57 
pO POE eT eee Pee 11:18:59 10:21:45. 
Wildfire, O. M. Mitchell.............. 11:11:54 10:22:55 


Prestige, H. S. Vanderbilt............. Withdrew 
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tens-of-thousands knew would 

one day appear — to carry the 
name of Super Elto to new heights 
in the speed field. 


i HERE! The speed motor that 


It’s a speed motor — a thoroughbred 
high speed motor — every fine ounce 
of it. It rates in B Class. It spins 
its 3500 R. P. M. as silky-smooth 
as a turbine. 


In pulse-pounding, fight- 
ing speed it will give 
you all you’re looking 
for. And keep on giv- 
ing it. Here is all of 
Elto power unleashed 


ey //T 


SWC 
a “Ss: 


Two Models + « « The Speedster 
for Speed « « « The Service 
Twin for all ’round outboard use. 














— and all the famous features of Elto 
construction unskimped. 


Generous bearings. Ample strength 
everywhere. Perfect lubrication. 
Stamina for merciless driving. 


Battery ignition — of course! Easy 
Starting that is a revelation. The 
famous quarter-turn ! 

Deliveries right 
now. Full details in- 
stantly on request. 
Elto Outboard 
Motor Company, 
Ole Evinrude, Pres., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CQO., 
Dept. 2, Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


on the 1928 Super Elto Speedster. 





Gentlemen: Send me complete details 
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Name 


Address 
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Higher 
Speed 


HIS age of speed has brought Westinghouse 
_& Diesel-Electric Drive for yacht propulsion 
into its own. 


With Westinghouse Diesel-Electric Drive more 


power can be installed in a yacht than 
with any other type of propulsion, as 
less height is required and the power 
can be divided into several small units 
and placed to secure the greatest 
economy of space. 


Propeller efficiency is also higher be- 
cause the inherent characteristics of 
electric ion make it possible to 
obtain the propeller speed suited 
to the propeller and hull design with 
the maximum power from the engines. 


And this increased power is obtained 
with a decrease in vibration and hull 
strain. The generating plant is split 
up into two or more units so that vi- 
bration and strains are minimized and 


distributed. 


Higher speed without discomfort or 
loss of living room space is possible 
only with Westinghouse Diesel-Elec- 
tric Drive. 

Write for our new book—Special Pub- 
lication 1776— Westinghouse Marine 
Installations. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Officesin All Principal American Cities 
Service Stations in Principal American Ports 


X93694 











’ Diesel- % 


electric 
advantages 


Instant Control 


Extremely low op- 
erating costs. 


Wider cruising 
radius. 


Small crew. 
Greater luxury. 
More deck space. 
More room for 
cabins. 

Cheap electricity 
for any purpose. 


No dust or soot. 


Better distribu- 
tion of machinery 
weight. 


Lower center of 
gravity. 

Greater propeller 
efficiency. 


Great power flex- 
ibility. 


Yachting 














Westingh 








Diesel- Electric 
Propulsion 


- 
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**So the Bear Went Over the Mountain! ” 
(Continued from page 53) 


to his old friend, Captain M. A. Healey, then master of 
the Bear, in an effort to find relief for the helpless natives. 

Captain Healey suggested that reindeer be brought in 
from Siberia. Washington no sooner heard of this than an 
order bounced back on the doughty Irish captain, in- 
structing him literally to ‘‘go get the reindeer.’’ Taking 
the wheel of his cutter in his hands, Captain Healey went, 
“got” and returned, and kept on going to Siberia, bring- 
ing back a few each year, until he had transplanted 1,280 
of the four-footed meat, milk and clothing suppliers to 
Alaska. Then, in 1902, the Russian government forbade 
further reindeer export. 

Lapp herders were brought in to show the Eskimos how 
to care for the reindeer, and these animals became not 
only a source of food, clothing and tents for the natives, 
but have developed into a valuable industry for Alaska. 
Today there are more than 600,000 of them, all grown 
from the 1,280 the Bear brought over. In addition to 
these, about 150,000 have been killed, and about 1,000,000 
pounds of their meat was shipped to the United States 
in 1926, where it sold for $127,768. A motorship has been 
converted to refrigeration to handle this meat to Seattle, 
whence it was distributed throughout this country. 
Eskimos own about two-thirds of the reindeer, and grad- 
ually are being transformed from a nomadic people, 
following the movements of fish and game, to a pastoral 
race, migrating only when necessary to find more food for 
their animals. 

On each of her voyages the Bear covered close to 10,000 
miles, but her log shows that, in the 53 years of her life, 
she has traveled more than 1,000,000 miles, all told, and 
she proved just as seaworthy on her last patrol in 1926 as 
she did on her first whaling cruise in 1874. 

‘Conditions in the Arctic regions on the Pacific side of 
North America are much different from those on the 
Atlantic side,’’ said Captain C. S. Cochran, who was 
master of the Bear at the time of her retirement, July, 
1927. ‘‘One of the reasons for these varying conditions is 
that the ice moves to the north in the Pacific, and to the 
south in the Atlantic. The castaway on an ice floe in 
Bering Sea, for example, in spite of all he can do, will be 
carried almost due north and on out into the Polar Sea, 
which means virtually certain death. On the other hand, 
the castaway on a floe in the North Atlantic will be carried 
southward into warmer waters, where, unless his berg 
melts out from under him before he is rescued, there is an 
excellent chance that he will be picked up by a ship. If the 
Bear had not seen the many Eskimos she has rescued off 
floating floes, they undoubtedly would have perished. 

‘Just off the mouth of the Ikpikpuk River, a short 
distance east of Barrow,’’ the captain continued, ‘‘one 
day in the summer of 1925, a solitary Eskimo, in a skin 
kayak, came bouncing over the waves to the side of the 
Bear. Holding his tiny craft at a distance from the cutter 
he shouted that seven men of his tribe were dead, others 
dying, and would not the white medicine men come and 
kill the bad spirit that was attacking his village. Our 
surgeon went overside with an assistant, and, taking a 
sledge load of disinfectants and drugs, remained away 
until he had stamped out a smallpox epidemic.” 

Now and again rumors reached the villages of the 
peaceful Eskimos along the western edge of Alaska that 
their fiercer cousins from Siberia were coming over on a 
raid, after reindeer meat, dogs, ivory and women. Word 
was carried as speedily as possible to the Bear, and she 
rushed to patrol the coast until the idea of the raid died 
out, or until the raiders were caught in the act and taught 
a lesson in neighborliness. 

As a result of the Bear’s work, seal-poaching has been 
almost entirely wiped out on the American side, and the 
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MALABAR VIII 
John Alden, owner 


Sails from Wamsutta Yacht Duck 
by Cousens and Pratt 







MALABAR VIIL....... Triple Winner 
from New London to Chesapeake Bay 


Second place in Class A among the 
26 yachts in the ocean race from New 
London to Cape May... . 


First place in both Class A and the 
combined classes of the fleet of 17 
which continued on to Gibson Island. 


That’s the record of Malabar VIII 
sailing under Wamsutta Yacht Duck 
through the 510 miles of squalls and 
knockdowns, rain, fog and flat calms 
from the Thames to Chesapeake Bay. 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Mr. Alden has rigged all eight of 
his great line of “‘Malabars’’ with 
Wamsutta. You will doubtless agree 
that their records have proved the 
wisdom of his choice. 


In the cabin Wamsutta Percale sheets and 
pillow cases add real luxury to the cruise. 








HOWE & BAINBRIDGE, Distributors 
220 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Made in All Weights for Boats of Every Size 


Made in America for American Yachts 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846.—RIDLEY WATTS & CO.., Selling Agents,44 Leonard St., N.Y. 
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140-t. Diesel onthe “Comoco,” designed by debi H. Wells, 
Inc., and built by Defoe Boat & Motor Co. for R. W. Judson. 


cA Newcomer 


from the Middle West— 


~ “COMOCO” 
is Equipped with 
Cutless Rubber Bearings! 


Goodrich Cutless Rubber Bearings require no 
attention after installation, and outwear bear- 
ings of lignum vitae, bronze or babbitted metals. 


They eliminate shaft scoring, and reduce vi- 
bration. There is no size restriction—they are 
supplied for any craft from motor dinghy to 
the largest yacht. Especially recommended for 
service with bronze or Monel metal shafts. 


Write for the new booklet, “Goodrich Cutless 
Rubber Bearings for Marine Service.” 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Yachting 


Metropolitan District 

Topping << ers 

159 Varick Street 

New York City 

Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 

The Columbian Bronze Corp. 
Boston, Mass. 

Walter H. Moreton Corporation 
1043-45 Commonwealth Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marine Equipment & Supply Co. 


116 Walnut Street 

Mobile, Alabama 

A. K. Miller Engineering Co. 

Houston, Texas 

A. K. Miller Engineering Co. 

New Orleans, La. 

A. K. Miller Engineering Co. 

109 Tchoupitoulas Street 
rthur Duvics Sons 

122 Chartres Street 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Gibbs Gas Engine Co. of Florida 

26 South Main Street 


Tampa, Florida 
Knight & Wall Company 
ie Angeles, Calif. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 

1386 E. 7th Street 
ag og js 

.- Fryer, Special Representative 

- Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Cutless Bearing Division 

430 Transportation Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
650 Second Street 
Ford & Geirrine 
Balfour Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

- Smith & Company 

334 E. Jefferson Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 
B. F. Goodrich Kubber Company 
115 King Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
The James Walker Co. 
123 Light Street 


(Goodrich 


Cutless rude) Bearings 


—FOR STERN TUBES AND STRUTS 
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pirates who formerly preyed on the salmon-fishing fleets 
are men of the past. But this Arctic patrol has.a laugh in 
it, too, even though only now and then. Bearing down 
through the mush ice on the Polar Sea, the lookout in the 
crow’s-nest on Bear many a time has seen a pair of fur 
trousers and a skirt flung to the breeze from a spear 
shaft planted in the ice in front of a village. This was no- 
tice to the captain of the cutter that he be prepared to tie 
knots other than in a rope. As soon as Bear was hove to, a 
flotilla of kayaks would put off from the shore, bearing 
one to half a dozen couples anxious to be married under 
the white man’s law. And the captain always did the job 
well, with one of the ship’s officers giving away the bride, 
another standing sponsor for the groom, and so on. 

Likewise, when two poles are hoisted, one bearing 
trousers and the other a skirt, it is to be understood that a 
divorce is sought. The captain hears both sides with all 
the dignity and authority of a United Statescommissioner, 
which, in fact, he is, and then grants or refuses the request 
for a separation. The Eskimos accept the decree of divorce 
as final, but if it is refused, they get themselves separated 
by a native witch-doctor, or priest, and that is that. In 
many coastal villages, the Eskimos prefer the white man’s 
burial service to that of their own priests, so they hold 
their dead in piles of ice until the cutter arrives, when 
the service is held alongside the ship, and the departed 
returned to another pile of ice on a floating berg, which 
bears the frozen body ever toward the Pole. 

The affection in which the Bear was held by the Eskimos 
developed into reverence with especial regard to her white 
figurehead, a wooden polar bear of more than life-size, 
which the cutter has carried ever since she was built. 





The Pacific Coast Regatta at Santa Barbara 
(Continued from page 55) 


ing of the four-day racing program on Tuesday. And now 
we come to the manner in which the championships were 
won. 

Twelve ‘‘twenties’’ were entered in the class, which 
furnished some of the closest racing of the regatta. Only 
one new ‘‘R”’ was entered, Commodore Owen P. Church- 
ill’s Friendship, but she is worthy of particular comment. 

When Commodore Churchill’s Galliano IV slipped her 
mooring and went ashore in June, it appeared that he 
would be without a boat for the regatta. Nothing daunted, 
however, the Friendship was ordered June 29th and 
launched on July 22nd. She was designed by Nick Potter, 
now of the Wilmington Boat Works, who gained his expe- 
rience in the East with the Herreshoff Manufacturing Co., 
and also with Burgess, Swasey and others. 

The Friendship’s dimensions are as follows: overall 
length, 38 ft.; water line, 26 ft.; beam, 7 ft. 2 in.; and 
draught, 5 ft. 8 in. She is the narrowest ‘“‘R”’ on the 
Pacific Coast, although of wholesome design, and has been 
a consistent winner, capturing both the 7imes and Nord- 
linger trophies since the regatta. 

L. E. (“‘Ted’’) Geary brought the Sir Tom south to 
defend the famous Isherwood Bowl, which has been given 
to the Pacific Coast Yachting Association. Geary made his 
decision after the Sir Tom successfully defended the 
trophy in a race with Ron Maitland’s new ‘‘R”’ sloop, 
Lady Pat, of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club. 

Tommy Lee’s Piraie managed to nose out the Sir Tom 
by 51 seconds over a tricky 15-mile course the first day, 
when Sir Tom languished in a soft spot on the windward 
leg by going too close inshore. Once having learned that 
lesson, Sir Tom was never guilty of repeating that offense, 
and the final two races, together with the Isherwood Bowl 
and the Pacific Coast championship, went to the Seattle 
Yacht Clubsloop. Friendship was second and Pirate third. 
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The Palmer Line 








A decent landing 


The rocking chair fleet on the club house porch make caustic 
comments about a sloppy landing. You don’t give a hoot for 
them, but you do take pride in a clean job. 


Dependable Palmer power, through a dependable Palmer 
clutch is the answer. 


You can throttle down a Palmer engine and throw in the 
reverse. The engine won’t stall. You can quickly lose your 
headway. The Palmer clutch delivers 80% power in reverse. 
You can cast a line or grab a boat hook, for when you put a 
Palmer clutch in position, it stays put without your help. 


Equip with a Palmer engine and clutch and your landing 
will be as happy as your sail. You can smile back at the rock- 


Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc. 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


YT1 — 1-cylinder...... 2h.p 
PNR1 — l-cylinder...... 6 h.p 
PNR2 — 2-cylinder...... 12 h.p 
PNR3 — 3-cylinder...... 18 h.p. 
PNR4 — 4-cylinder...... 24 h.p 

ZR1 — l-cylinder...... 7 h.p 

ZR2 — 2-cylinder...... 18 h.p 

ZR3 — 3-cylinder...... 30 h.p 

ZR4 — 4-cylinder...... 40 h.p 

F2 — 2-cylinder...... 18 h.p 
F3 — 3-cylinder...... 25 h.p 
F4 — 4-cylinder...... 35 h.p 
F6 — 6-cylinder...... 50 h.p. 

NK2 — 2-cylinder...... 25 h.p. 

NK3 — 3-cylinder...... 35 h.p. 

NK4 — 4-cylinder...... 50 h.p. 

NK6 — 6-cylinder...... 80 h.p. . 

VH — 4-cylinder...... 14 h.p. ing chair fleet. 
VHL — 4-cylinder...... 20 h.p. 
Little Huskie 
— 4-cylinder...... 15 h.p. 
@ 





Distributors== > 





New York, N. Y. Portland, Me 


89 Third Ave. at 12th St. ——- Pier Oregon Marine and Fisheries Sply. Co. v 122 Sous Ocean St. 
Baltimore, Md. ton, Mass. Seattle, Wash ‘ampa, Fla. 
7 -H 4 + ag ‘ ’ 
306 East Lombard Street ee Pacific Marine Supply Co. panne, Pyaiting St 
Philadelphia, Pa. Norfolk, Va. Vancouver, B. C. B. E. Schubert, 1008 North 


631 Arch Street 


Gas Engine & Boat Corp. 


% Portland, Ore. Jacksonville, Fla. 


V. M. Dafoe, 1100 Powell St. West 8th St. Road 
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y € ASE of operation has been one of the many 
reasons for Dart popularity with women * * 
a If you enjoy driving a car, you'll find even 
iH greater simplicity and certainly more of a thrill 
[ behind the wheel of a Dart. Then, too, there’s 
not the traffic to watch — nor will you be ar- 
rested for speeding. Actually, here is motor car 
comfort, speed and enjoyment on the water. 
Write us for complete descriptive folders about 
the Dart 26-foot Runabout and the Dart 22%- 
foot Junior. Let us tell you about the wide 
choice of fine motors available for these master- 
built boats » » » InpIAN Lake Boat Company, 
Inc., 348 East High Street, Lima, Ohio. 


we 
as pie 


RUNABOUT 


Permanent Dart Display Rooms at 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
Atlantic Radio &% Marine Co. 


Bruns Kimball ¢ Co. 


50 West 17th 20 Brookline Ave. 102 So. 4th 
CHICAGO MIAMI 
The Motor Boat Mart Atlantic Boat Yard Co. 
1725 Diversey Blvd. 243 S. W. 6th 
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Because of an accident to seven Star sloops of the Los 
Angeles and Newport Harbor fleets, which went adrift 
from their tow in the Catalina Channel, Tuesday’s Star 
Class race was postponed, and two races were sailed 
Wednesday. 

If there had been a trophy for the most brilliantly sailed 
races, Joe Jessop and his Windward, of the San Diego 
Yacht Club, would have won the award. The Windward is 
hard to beat in light to moderate winds, and conditions 
were just right for her best sailing. Although given a stiff 
battle by Walton Hubbard, Jr.’s Tempe, Newport Harbor 
champion, and Commodore H. M. Worcester’s Gray 
Goose II, of the Southland Sailing Club, the Windward 
finished first in all three races for a perfect average. 

The third race of the series was by far the most interest- 
ing. Sailed in a brisk breeze, it appeared for a while that 
Tempe and Gray Goose might have a chance to cut the 
Windward out of the championship. Tempe was off to a 
splendid start, and had a little the best of the Windward 
for the first half mile. Windward, however, true to her 
name, pointed higher and footed faster than Tempe, and 
passed that craft long before the windward mark was in 
sight. The Tempe waged a bitter battle on the run, but 
was forced to accept defeat by 45 seconds. 

One of the outstanding features of the Star Class races 
was the excellent showing made by the youngsters, partic- 
ularly Ed and Preston Plumb of Newport, who took 
fourth place in the championship series. 

Exceptional activity has been noticeable in the cruising 
class this past spring and summer, and the number of 





Photo by L. Sawyer 


Al Christie’s new Class R sloop Heather, designed by Edson Schock, 
won the race from San Pedro to Santa Barbara. 


schooners and yawis was more than double that of last 
season. Building has been brisk in the 45—-foot class, and 
several fine new schooners were raced for the first time in 
regatta competition. 

While there were six entries in the P and Q Class, it 
was a race both days between the yawl Wimitch and 
William Walker’s sloop Hol-di-ran. The Wimitch won the 
Pacific Coast championship in her class on San Francisco 
Bay last year, and started out to repeat in the first race 
Tuesday, which she won handily. Wednesday’s light and 
fluky weather gave the Hol-di-ran an advantage, and she 
won the race to tie the score, only to lose out by some 20 
minutes when the tie was sailed off Friday over a 12-mile 
course. G. C. Urlin’s yawl Almardine II, designed by 
Edson Schock and built this spring, finished third. 
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Crittenden, Fig. 


1 +1 1/2 inch bronze 
Pig. 550. 


4 - Spring line cleat 
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- Skene stern chocks 9 
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1 - 11/4 inch bronze flagpole 
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Crittenden, Fig. 401, No. 12. 
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TYPE 
STEERER 
Chain 
and 
Sprocket 
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V Steering gear to be 
bulk-head type, chain 
and sprocket. 24 in. 
Mahogany wheel. 
Wilcox, Crittenden 
Fig. 5713. 
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IMPROVED 
REVERSE 
GEAR 
CONTROL 
To be Wilcox, 
Crittenden, 
Fig. 8759, No. 
2, with 4 ft. of 

bronze shaft. 





MAXIM SILENCER, 
MARINE TYPE 


Silencer to be Maxim Marine Type, 





As your dream boat begins to materialize, you spend 
many an hour wondering whether your pet ideas will 
actually shape up as you visioned they would. 


Among the many details, you have a very decided 
preference as to the quality of fittings to go on your 
boat. Set your mind at ease on this point — the 
architect’s specifications call for Wilcox Dependable 
Fittings throughout. You appreciate the judgment 
shown by your architect and your confidence in his 
specifications covering every part of the boat is further 
strengthened. You know that your boat will be as 
dependable as its fittings. 


The standard of the marine trade for 80 years has 
been sea seasoned Wilcox, Crittenden Fittings, recog- 
nized the world over as the better made, better 
wearing grade of marine hardware. Whether it is a 
Wilcox hot dipped galvanized anchor or a polished 
brass portlight, the quality is there. 


Set your mind at ease by asking your architect to 
show you the items in the specifications calling for 
Wilcox Dependable Fittings. 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies”’ is a valuable and 
convenient book for all boat owners. It will be indis- 
pensable to those who are planning to build and the 
source of many interesting hours of reading during the 
winter months. Subjects covered include steering gear, 
ground tackle for mooring or cruising, correct use of flags, 
boxing the compass, knots, splices, and bends, etc. Shows 
uses of Wilcox Marine Hardware. Sent on receipt of 50 
cents. 


WILCOX 


Dependable 

















STERN 
BEARING 


Stern Bearing to be 1% inch 
bronze, heavy pattern, bab- 
bitted. Wilcox, Crittenden, 
Fig. 8642. 





PORT LIGHTS 
Inside Pattern 


To be brass, 10-7” diameter 
opening, fitted with screens and 
snap rings. W. C., Fig. 5251. 
Shoulder for 1% inch plank 
with outside finishing ring. 





NAVY WINDLASS 


Windlass to be Navy type with 





Blackened cast iron. Wilcox, Crit- 


improved chain pipe. Galvanized. 
tenden No. 1184. e cP 


W. C. Fig. 5740. No. 1. 


Marine Fittings 
WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc., Est. 1847 OF 


10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 


| 
| 
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We have three Playboats 
ready for delivery 


HEN CONSIDERING the purchase of a 
motor boat, yachtsmen would do well 
to carefully weigh these five important points 
about the Consolidated Playboat—a model 
famous wherever there is motor boating. 


Easy-riding—with plenty of 
flare, well proportioned, well bal- 
anced, and correctly powered, the 
Playboat rides the water swiftly 
without jar, shock or vibration. 


Safety—tThe experience in 
building more than 3,000 boats 
covering a period of upwards of 
forty years insures safety and sea- 
worthiness. 


Speed—Playboats are powered 
with the famous 180 h.p. Speedway 
Engines, developing a range of 
speeds suitable for fast day cruising 
and fishing. 


F lexibility—ror either north- 
ern or southern waters, the Play- 
boat just seems to fit in—for slow 
speed or fast, for rough water or 
smooth. Quick turning with fast 
throttle response. 


Possession—We have three 
ready for immediate 
southern delivery. You have an 
opportunity to secure one of these 
by making an early inquiry. 





Let us send you blueprint, photograph and full infor- 
mation regarding our famous Playboat—to aid you 
in making your decision. Address your inquiry to 


Consolidated shipbuilding Corp - gifs 


ew York- 4 
———— 





MORRIS 








The X and Y Class brought out a crack fleet of five 
schooners, headed by Hugh Angleman and Tom Smith’s 
Ocean Wazf, scratch boat. The Ocean Waif is a hybrid 
schooner if there ever was one, with a freak stays’l rig, 
and clipper bow, but she displayed sailing qualities which 
were surprising, and won her class championship with 
ease. Don Ayres’ schooner Monsoon, which won the South- 
ern California championship last year, appeared with a 
new stays’! rig which did not seem to fit her as well as the 
gaff-headed main she carried last season. Robert De- 
mateis’ La Volpe, another stays’l-rigged schooner quite 
similar to the Ocean Wazf, proved to be a fast sailer in light 
weather. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting schooners entered 
was Charles Larkin’s Wanderlure II. She was designed by 
John Alden last year, and built by the Richardson Boat 
Company of North Tonawanda, New York. She was 
brought out on a steamer’s deck a few weeks before the 
regatta and caused much favorable comment. For a 
37-foot craft as comfortably arranged as she is below, the 
Wanderlure II is fairly fast, and while she did not do so well 
in the series, she was first in the arbitrary handicap race. 

Captain Pedder’s Diablo has been a regatta winner so 
frequently that it was not surprising when she captured 
the N, F, and G Class championship with but little oppo- 
sition. Had ‘‘Syl’’ Spaulding’s yawl Wesiward sailed that 
day, this race would have been worth seeing; but the 
Wesiward only appeared for Wednesday’s race, which she 
won. With a first and second place the Diablo was an easy 
series winner. 

For the past few years, the features of every Southern 
California regatta have been the historic Lipton Cup 
races — the San Diego trophy race for sloops, and the 
Santa Barbara Cup for the Stars. In lining up the racing 
program the committee decided that the final day of the 
regatta should be set aside for these events. 

Both races were classics. A true westerly dusted the 
course just enough to make the going interesting. It was 
the Debra’s stuff in the R Class, and all Ben Weston did 
was to keep the sloop sailing, and she did the rest, with 
30 seconds to spare at the finish. Lyn Browner’s Maribel 
was second, after a well sailed race. Third across was the 
Heather, followed by the Friendship, Patricia, and Pirate. 

Of the two races, the Stars produced the most thrills. 
While the Windward is one of the most consistent winners 
on the coast, Joe Jessop has never been able to ‘“‘lift’’ the 
Lipton trophy, and his luck did not change. Harry Fisher, 
who has in the past represented the San Diego fleet in the 
International Star Championships, took over Roger 
Marchetti’s Maia, and brought her across the line first 
after a skillfully sailed race. 

Walton Hubbard, Jr.’s Tempe staged a running battle 
with the Windward for the first six miles, but lost out on 
the windward leg the second time around. The Tempe 
led a number of sloops into the kelp, while the Maza 
stayed outside the danger line to gain a commanding lead 
which she never relinquished, although closely pressed 
by the Plumb brothers’ Aquila. They finished 33 seconds 
apart. Another pair of Newport youngsters, Harry and 
Johnny Hillman, brought the Regulus across the line two 
seconds ahead of the Windward. 

While the racing program was the most successful in the 
history of Pacific Coast yachting, the cordial hospitality 
of the Santa Barbara Corinthians, and the smooth func- 
tioning of the regatta committee, also added largely to 
the regatta’s unqualified success. 


The Inland Lakes Regatta on Lake Winnebago 
(Continued from page 57) 

Officials for the races were Edward Rosing, Chicago; 
R. A. Hollister, Oshkosh, and H. C. Powell, Milwaukee, 
judges; Gaylord Race, Oshkosh, measurer, and Charles 
P. Bray and R. N. Buckstaff. both of Oshkosh, timers. 
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Scripps Power Wins Matthews Trophy 


At the Detroit International Regatta, the model G-6 Scripps engine again demonstrated its 
unusual capabilities as a cruiser power plant, the “‘Linore’’, Mr. Vincent Link’s 46-foot Mat- 
thews Standardized Cruiser, winning by a wide margin. 


In competition, Mr. Link’s engine repeated with consistency the splendid qualities that it has 
been showing throughout the yachting season. From the outset, this motor has justified the 
confidence of the Matthews Company in Scripps equipment. Reporting the trial runs in the 
early spring, they commented, as follows: 


“Yesterday we put Mr. Link’s new 46-footer through her paces. We ran her no less than a 
dozen times over a course which we have laid out here for trial runs and had a stop watch on 
her on every trip. We were all agreeably surprised and as a matter of fact, extremely elated to 
announce that we got a little better than 16 miles per hour out of the job. This, with a com- 
paratively stiff engine, because it is new, is a remarkable showing to our way of thinking.”’ 


Any engine in the Scripps line, from 10 h.p. upward, installed in your boat will create the same 
favorable impression. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR COMPANY 


5833 LINCOLN AVENUE ye DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Matthews 46-foot standard cruiser. 
Owner, Mr. Vincent Link, consult- 
ing Automotive Engineer, Detroit. 

ae Mr. Link is one of the many leaders 
in the automotive industry who are 
turning to Scripps power. 
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BURROWS 


American-Made Yacht Sails 





GLEAM 


Owned by Vice-Commodore Clarence V. Kozlay 





a South St.. 


Designed by Ford, Payne & Sweisguth 





GEO. R. BURROWS. Inc.. 
New York City 


Cable ‘‘ Burrosails’’, N. Y. 
Telephones Bowling Green 9062 and 9063 


October, 1927 





At the annual meeting of the Association Lake Geneva 
was selected for the 1928 regatta. With one exception, 
the officers of the I. L. Y. A. were reélected for next year 
as follows: Otto L. Schmidt, Chicago, President; Charles 
P. Bray, Oshkosh, Secretary-Treasurer, succeeding Ed- 
ward Brismaster; Alan Hill, Minneapolis; Jack Kimberly, 
Neenah; and J. V. Quarles, Milwaukee, directors. 

Discussion of several proposed changes in rules was 
left to the board of directors. 





The Tactics of Beating to Windward 
(Continued from page 63) 


be able to recognize at once, even at greater distances 
from your competitor, whether he is running in the zone b 
of your disturbed wind from the fact that his speed will be 
materially diminished in that zone. On the other hand, in 
order to keep him at bay by holding him in the zone of 
your disturbed wind, and, on the other hand, to increase 


‘| your lead without travelling too fast out of the prescribed 


course for that purpose, you should let your boat run at 
the same speed as that of your competitor by working up 
gradually to windward: this maneuver is not included 
among the sketches of the diagram. In this way you hold 
your competitor at bay and increase your lead at the same 
time. Should he attempt to break through the zone of 
your disturbed wind by running fuller, you also need only 
bear off more, and, by thus increasing your speed, you 
force him back into that unfavorable zone. 




















THIRD METHOD OF DEFENCE 
C. If the wind is consiantly shifting, always keep ahead 


| and to the weather of your competitor (See sketch C of 
| diagram 3). 


These tactics have the advantage of insuring the great- 


| est degree of safety for the boat in the lead, as it will be 


impossible for another boat to escape, even should she be 
favored by a stronger wind and flaws that come more from 


| the quarter. We must, indeed, for the moment give up all 
| hopes of injuring our competitor seriously and of increas- 
| ing thereby our lead materially, but in return we retain 
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the two above-mentioned defensive measures at our 
command. Should our competitor, due to some freak of 
the wind, succeed in decreasing our lead, he must still 
break through the zone of our disturbed wind — the first 
barrier to be encountered in an attempt to escape. Should 


the attempt prove successful, the second of the above 
mentioned defensive measures still remains at our com- 


Diagram 4. 
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QC.f CRAFT 


35-ft. Raised Deck Cruiser 
41-ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser 
47-ft. Cabin Trunk Cruiser 
50-ft. Twin Screw Cruiser 
68-ft. Twin Screw Yacht 















This 50-Footer 
Ready for Delivery—Now 


Everything for every nautical or social occasion is already installed 
on this superb cruiser. Only consummate QC. f? skill and foresight 
could provide such comfort and safety and ability entirely ready 
for your use. Q-C.f> cruisers are the result of the most complete 
facilities ever applied to custom production. 


Style, seaworthiness, service and speed are predetermined by Q.C. f> 
craftsmanship. Design is vouched for by architects of more than 
national note. For seventy years the Q.C.f? shipyards at Wilming- 
ton have built ships and fame. And every Q.C.f> model is powered 
by a Hall-Scott reduction gear engine—enduring power economi- 
cally serving every need. Q-C-f? has anticipated your needs for glass- 
ware, china, silver and linen. No item of comfort and convenience 
is omitted from galley, sleeping quarters, bath or salon. Literally you 
are ready to cruise when your Q_C-f? cruiser is turned over to you, 


By all means come to the QC. f? salon and verify your judgment 
of Q.C.f? excellence. In the world’s smartest marine exhibit there 
is every facility to examine the world’s smartest cruisers. 


QC.f? SALON, 217 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


MIAMI, FLA.—C. T. Chenevert, 615 First National Bank Bldg. 

NEW ORLEANS—P. W. WOOD, 1113 New Orleans Bank Bidg. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—(Lakewood)—N. J. Shea SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, —S. Clyde Kylie, 427 Rialto Bldg. 

DETROIT, MICH.—Chenevert 4 Company, 324 Ford Bldg. WEST PALM BEACH~—C. P. Whitney, care of Bryant 4 Gray 
WASHINGTON, D. C.J. R. Emory, Cairo Hotel 


BOSTON ~— Noyes Marine Sales Co., 1037 Commonwealth Ave. 
CHICAGO~—Ward A. Robinson, 58 East Washington Street 


/ ae / 
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3OLINDER'S 


LOW PRESSURE — SURFACE IGNITION 
SOLID INJECTION TYPE 


OIL ENGINES 











AVING featured the BOLINDER auxiliary 
type of cruiser in previous numbers of YACHT- 
ING, the picture shown in this issue is typical of 
the BOLINDER full-powered cruiser. This is the 
Messenger, a twin-screw craft, 62’ x 11’ 6”’ x 3’ 6” 
draft, in service at Iloilo, Philippine Islands. With 
two 30 h.p. 2-cylinder direct reversible BOLINDER 
Oil Engines, the Messenger attains a speed of 9 miles 
per hour. A more economical, dependable and ser- 
viceable power plant would be hard to find — and 
there are no fire hazards with a BOLINDER. 


Sizes rangé from 6 to 600 h.p. 


‘She Best the World Roduces 


BOLINDER’S COMPANY, Inc. 


33 Rector St. 




















mand; we bear off, run fuller and force him into our wake. 
This mode of turning to windward is without doubt the 
safest, though not always the most advantageous, and 
should, therefore, be adopted by beginners in all winds in 
preference to the two other defensive methods. 


Case IV: You are in the lead but pressed by several 
competitors and must assume the defensive. 

A. You have a good lead: Keep half way between the 
courses chosen by your competitors astern and always 
blanket * the one that seems to be overhauling you. 

If, for instance, two competitors are pursuing you and 
both are equally distant astern, then work your boat up 
to windward on a course that lies half way beiween the 
courses they are steering. You can then, at any moment, 
change your course and bear over toward the one that 
appears to be closing up on you; that is, you direct your 
course more toward the quarter, from which the greater 
danger is imminent; in which case you will always be in a 
position, should it prove necessary, to throw your boat 
directly ahead and to the weather of your more dangerous 
competitor, thereby barring his course before it is too 
late. (See diagram 4). 

B. Your lead is short: The problem of defence becomes 
more difficult, as your lead is diminished and the number 
of your pursuers increases, especially when they approach 
on different tacks, or split tacks and diverge in two groups 
in different directions; for you must then decide between 
the two groups, against which one of the two you shall 
assume the defensive — which you shall blanket. This is 
perhaps the gravest predicament encountered in a beat 
to windward, one where the most experienced skipper is 
often at a loss to know how,to act and need give himself 
no reproaches should he finally be overtaken by the one 
group, after having frustrated all attempts of the other 
to overhaul him; for it was impossible for him to know at 
the critical moment which of the two tacks would be the 
more favorable. In this embarrassing situation, where you 
have to decide which boat or group of boats you should 
hold at bay, there is no rule that can be offered, only 
the good advice: Hold the group whose course or tack seems 
io you the more favorable; or assume the defensive against 
the group, in which your most formidable rival is competing. 
To choose the middle course would be a grave mistake, as, 
by failing to take advantage of the defensive measures at 
your command to injure the one or the other group, you 
may be beaten to windward by both. 
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Case V: You are second or even farther astern and must 
assume the offensive. It is, of course, a most unsatisfactory 
matter even to suggest any o/fensive tactics that may be 
employed in this case, after we have already disclosed the 
various effective measures of defence that are always at 
the command of the leading boat; but, nevertheless, an 
offensive should be undertaken, even should your com- 
petitors all be most skilled and experienced skippers. 


* We use this expression here in the more general sense, where the distance betwee? 
the two boats may be considerable. 


(Continued on page 100) 
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45 Kermath Powered Cruisers 
Enter at Detroit’s Annual Regatta 


One of the outstanding and most inter- Fred Ford's Flicker — a Liggett cruiser 
esting events during the 11th Inter- — powered with a 150 h.p. Kermath 
national Regatta at Detroit was the was victorious. 


Kermath Trophy Race. If you would have your boat perform 


SESS + ES Hs 


This annual race sponsored by the Ker- with the. same degree of high effi- 
| math Manufacturing Company is the ciency — the same high speeds and 
premier cruiser event of the year. the same all around operating stam- it 
45 Detroit Yacht Club cruisers, all Ker- ina, see that it is equipped with a | 
math equipped, entered this most Kermath. | ! 
thrilling and colorful event of De- WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED if 
troit’s four-day regatta. CATALOG if 
‘ 
3 to 150 h.p. $135 to $2300 
i 
H+ 





KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwea!th Avenue, Detroit, Michigan . 90 King Street, W., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Display Rooms — 50 W. 17th Street, New York City 
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‘“‘A Kermath Always Runs’’ 
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28-foot DOLPHIN DELUXE 
The Fastest Legitimate Stock Runabout 


Made the remarkable speed of 38.93 
m.p.h. over a 15 mile course at the 
Detroit Regatta. Greatest speed ever 
attained by a strictly 100 per cent 
stock 150 h.p. runabout! The Dot- 
PHIN DeLuxe was faced with full 
standard equipment, same as deliv- 
ered to customer. Best speed made by 
competitive stock boats at Boston 
meet, with standard equipment, was 
34.277 m.p.h. Dotpain DeLuxe won 


at 35.357 m.p.h. 


The Dotepnin Detuxe has defeated 
all 150 h.p. stock runabouts in every 
other race it entered this season. 
Records prove this. 


The most luxurious, comfortable and 
seaworthy 150 h.p. stock runabout in 
the world. The added length of the 
Dotpuin Detuxe makes a difference 
which demonstration will prove to 
your satisfaction. We can duplicate 
this performance in your Do.pHIn 
Detvuxe for $4950. 


The DOLPHIN 


All the qualifications of the Deluxe 
model in a smaller boat. The most 
seaworthy and best performing run- 
about under 28 feet ever built. Speed 
close to 34 miles. $3450 completely 


equipped. 
HACKER BOAT CO. 


MT. CLEMENS y MICHIGAN 
Distributors 
Belle Isle Boat & Engine Co. Walter H. Moreton Corp. 
Detroit, Michigan Boston, Mass. 
Chi Motor Boat Mart, John Wanamaker Stores 
Chicago, Itlinois New York City 
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Let us first assume the simpler case, where the skipper 


_of the boat in the lead is not familiar with the defensive 


tactics at his command on a turn to windward, as formu- 
lated above; here one may be guided by the universal rule: 
‘“‘Do always exactly the reverse of what the boat ahead of 
you is doing.’”’ In other words, always choose the other 
tack or split tacks with her at once. The chances are then 
equally divided between the two boats and the probability 
thus one to two that you may decrease the lead of your 
competitor or even cross his bow the next time the two 
boats meet. You should avoid by all means falling into 
his wake, for, once in his wake, you are in a most hopeless 
situation; either one is obliged to fight in vain against the 
hopeless position, or, should you be farther astern, you 
are placing yourself under the same wind conditions under 
which your competitor is sailing. 

We now’proceed to the more unsatisfactory case, where 
our competitor is thoroughly familiar with all the defen- 
sive tactics of turning to windward and checkmates at 
once any maneuver we may attempt — he does exactly 
what we do, tacks when we tack, etc. — in other words, 
he frustrates every attempt on our part to escape. Can 
anything be done? On the one hand, we may hope our 
competitor will make some slight tactical mistake sooner 
or later — he has only to go about a few seconds too early 
or too late, and we are saved or have succeeded in break- 
ing through. On the other hand, we should do everything 
in our power to annoy an experienced competitor in carry- 
ing out his defensive tactics by laying all sorts of snares for 
him; but first of all, we should sail our boat most carefully, 
taking advantage of every flaw that comes more from the 
quarter, and try to work up to windward out of his wake; 
or, what is even more promising, we may bear off consid- 
erably and, giving our sails a good full at the same time, 
attempt to break through in lee. From the knowledge that 
the form of the wind-shadow is conical we may assume 
that it will be no very difficult matter to break through 
this zone of disturbed air at a somewhat greater distance 
to leeward, where it becomes much narrower and tapers 
gradually to a point. To effect this we bear off and let our 
boat travel at full speed, until we have broken through 
this narrow zone and are quite clear of our competitor; 
then we trim our sheets in again and try to run higher 
and work our boat up to windward, sailing her with 
greatest care and according to all means at our command 
on a turn to windward. In this manner we may then suc- 
ceed in working our boat slowly to the front and reaching 
finally the “safe leeward position,” as indicated in sketch 
1 of Diagram 5. 

I wish to lay special stress on the following point or 
rather advice that holds not only for the preceding case 
but quite in general: Should you succeed in bringing your 
boat to the front by only a few yards, although you may 
lie one or two yards to leeward of your competitor, you 
should press her to the extreme, even at the sacrifice of 
speed for the moment, in order to force your competitor 
into your wake (See sketch 2 of diagram). 

As a third and last method of offence, the only remain- 
ing and final alternative that can save the situation, 
should your competitor maneuver correctly and frustrate 
all your attempts, as formulated above, to break through, 
I may recommend the following: Keep shifting tacks until 
your competitor gets tired of following suit and finally lets 
you escape — on the one or the other tack. It is an extremely 
amusing sight to watch two boats shifting from one tack 
to the cther in quick succession; by this maneuver the 
leading boat only is endangered — in two respects: she is 
handicapped so seriously in regard to her other competi- 
tors by this constant shifting of tacks that, unless she 
changes these tactics of her own free will she may in the 
meantime be overhauled by a third boat. On the other 
hand, the other boat is enabled by shifting from one tack 
to the other at free will, in correct form and at such 
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MAYBACH: LUERSSEN 


LIGHTWEIGHT DIESELS 
FINE GASOLINE MARINE 
MOTORS — 68-535 H.P. 


SMALL DIESEL YACHTS 
EXPRESS CRUISERS 
COMMUTERS 


‘*SOHEKA II’’ covers 35 miles in 55 minutes 


“ucreyas 
&o'e pone 























Able, roomy, non-sinkable, decked-in 14-ft. 
sailing skiffs. Suitable for sailing, rowing, or out- 
board motor. 


Sea-going and speed boats for outboard motors. 
The Exocetus, 8’ long, 4’ wide, will certainly give 
you a thrill. 


Numerous other models of row boats, sail boats, 
motor boats, and boats for outboard motor. 
Builders of one-design Sail Boats 


CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Main office, show-room and works: 
Wareham, Massachusetts 


Branch sales office: 


18 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















A Better Search Light 
In Every Way 





TRADE MARK REG. U. 8S. PAT OFF, 


HERE is no incan- 
descent searchlight on 
the market today that pro- 
jects more beam candle 


power per watt than the 
LEBBY. 


The yachtsman who wants the most 
efficient, reliable and durable search- 
light he can get will find the LEBBY 
is the light he wants. Objects from 
one-third to one mile away are readily 
picked up by the LEBBY. The LEBBY 
is manufactured of solid brass through- 
out and is guaranteed to withstand the 
most severe conditions. 


Made in five sizes, 6-12-25-32 and 110 voltage, 
and finished in four types, polished brass, bat- 
tleship gray, nickel-plated and black nickel. 


We also manufacture a complete line of running lights 
and cabin fixtures. Let us know your requirements, 


THE NATIONAL MARINE LAMP CO. 


FORESTVILLE, CONN. 
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A FAMOUS YACHT 


BUILT BY A FAMOUS 
YACHT BUILDING FIRM 


The Hornet 


Owned by B. Devereux Barker, Esq., and 
Built by us from plans by ; 
Frank C. Paine 


HORNET was High Point Scorer, Class 

Q, of 1927 Marblehead Race Week 

and winner of Mid-summer Series of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club Races. 





HORNET 


Length o.a. 48’ 9’’, beam 8’ 10”. 
Built in this yard with all the skill 
and experience that has made the 
name Lawley, Inc., famous where- 
ever yachts and yachtsmen gather. 


ww 


Our enlarged facilities permit us 

to build and deliver on time and we 

solicit correspondence from owners 
or Naval Architects 


F. D. LAWLEY, INc. 


QUINCY, MASS. 
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critical moments that she retains her headway after the 
shift, to draw up gradually on her rival in the lead and 
perhaps seal her fate before the latter has succeeded in 
carrying out all the defensive measures required of her 
and forced upon her often at inopportune moments. 

Ed. Note: Dr. Curry’s book, The Aerodynamics of Sails and the 
Tactics of Yacht Racing, from which this interesting series in YACHTING 
has been taken, will be out in October. We will be glad to procure it 
for any of YACHTING’S readers. 





Royal St. Lawrence Crews Beat Barnegat Bay in Finals 
(Continued from page 60) 


the starting line in the morning, where a long wait for wind 
followed, the surface of Lake St. Louis being unruffled by even 
a catspaw. After several hours the committee gave up in disgust 
and ordered the crews in for lunch. 

It was nearly four o’clock before a dark streak to the eastward 
denoted a light breeze, and the crews were sent away at 3.55 P.M., 
over the same triangle, in a very light easterly air. Hamilton had 
Anaetis this time, and it was thought to be her weather. Horrocks, 
sailing Beaver, the lame duck, was over the line first at the start, 
but Anaelis caught him on the reach to the first mark. Horrocks 
hung on gamely for the first round, but when the wind freshened 
to a fine rail-breeze the Beaver dropped back to her usual 
position — last. Stevenson, sailing Naulakah, got caught away 
from the line at the start, but sailed a masterly race to windward 
and worked through the fleet to first position at the second mark. 
After that he was never headed and increased his lead all the way 
around. Dale, in Mademoiselle, worked up to second place on the 
second windward leg and held it to the finish by fine sailing. 
Beaver dropped back on this leg to the rear, and thereby lost any 
chance the U. S. team had of tying the series. 





The Doane Trophy, won by the crews of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y. C. 


They finished in the following order: Naulakah, Stevenson; 
Mademoiselle, Dale; Anaetis, Hamilton; Beaver, Horrocks. 

This made the score for the race — Canada, 6; U. S., 4. 

Total score for Canadian series — Canada, 18; U.S., 12. As the 
crews were tied at the start with 20 points each, and the U. S. 
crews could not get enough points in a fourth race to win the cup, 
the series was ended, and the last race was not sailed, the score 
being 38 to 32. 

All in all, it was a most interesting series, productive of the best 
of good feeling and good fellowship, and it is hoped that the 
competition will be renewed next year — and for many years to 
come. 
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An 80-Foot Yacht of a New and Successful Type 


Developed by Grebe 
With Accomodations, Seaworthiness and Comfort of the Average 100-Footer and the Speed of an Express Cruiser 





MAID MARIAN II — BUILT FOR MR. C. C. WINNINGHAM, OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


80’ o. a., 15’ Beam, 4'6” Draft 


“T’HESE FINE YACHTS, developed by Henry C. Grebe & Co., have 
pom pee | demonstrated the fact that luxurious comfort, seaworthi- 
equal to that of the average 100-footer can be obtained in an 


ness and spee: 
80-footer, which can be easily handled by a small crew. 
The construction of these yachts is an example of the 


ably steady and comfortable in rough water. 


Accommodations in the owner’s quarters consist of two double state- 


Ds ge wi type of 
yacht-building art, and the carefully worked out lines pronounced 
flare characteristic of Grebe yachts, have produced a hull which is remark- 


rooms, two separate bathrooms, dressing room and saloon, providin 

comfortable sleeping accommodations for six; large dining saloon forward, 

aeons wheelhouse and smoking room, and spacious forward and after 
ecks. 

She has a large and well ventilated engine room equipped with the most 
modern machinery; twin engines, which give her a speed up to 18 miles per 
hour, a 110 volt lighting plant, electric refrigeration and pumps. Her galley 
is most complete and is accessible to both the owner's and crew's quarters. 
She has good crew’s accommodations, including separate bath room. 


Correspondence solicited 
GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING CORPORATION, 3250 No. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

















The Lake 
Michigan 
Yachting 
News 

A Salty 

Yachting Magazine 
Edited by and for 


Fresh Water 
Sailors 





Ninety-five per cent of the genet yachting fraternity of 
Lake Michigan — including Chicago and its hundreds of 
hardy fresh water mariners and their concentrated oaene 
power — buy and read The Lake Michigan Yachting News 
each and every month. 


If you want real NEWS of fresh water sailors, of the yachts 
that make up the large Lake Michigan fleets, of the new 
yachts that each year come to the Great Lakes, of the 
famous Mackinac race, of the individuals who sail these 
ships, your name should be on our subscription lists. 


If you have a product of either general or marine utility 
you cannot better reach a faster Samad audience than by 
using this red-blooded 32-page publication that is made 
for sailors by men who are not only experts in editing and 
eereeeyn | but who are also sailors and dyed-in-the-wool 
devotees of this age old sport. Our rates are low — our pages 
blanket the Lake Michigan market. 


The Lake Michigan Yachting News 
P.O. Box 507 + Chicago 
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For Bottoms, ‘“‘ New Jersey” Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above the water- 
line, ‘‘ New Jersey"’ Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. “‘ New Jersey" Spar 
Varnish will not turn white and holds its 
gloss. 

Write for Booklet, ‘‘Davy Jones’ Locker,” 

About Paints and How to Use Them 


Sold by Dealers in Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies 












NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
WAYNE & FREEMONT STREETS 


Jersey 


Marine aints ¢ Varnishes 





JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. Ar 
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A DAWN BOAT 
The Finest “38” Ever Built 


RIDE in your Dawn Cruiser will be a 
2 ccarés of never ending satisfaction to 

you. New features of desirability will re- 
peatedly reveal themselves to you. Every 
detail in design has been figured to a nicety. 
Your personal comfort is assured at all 
times .. . on a cruise of any length. The 
staunchness, beauty and performance of 
the Dawn ‘‘38’’ will instantly stir you to a 
new sense of boating appreciation. You will 
discover that while Dawn Cruisers are 
standardized in size and appearance they 
are custom built with care and exactitude. 


Powered with the six cylinder 65 horse 
power Kermath marine engine, the Dawn 
38 footer completely equipped is priced at 


$8,875 


The Dawn 45 footer, powered with twin 
65 horse power Kermath marine engines 
is priced at 


$14,600 
DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 


Telephone Westchester 7000 
CLASON POINT, NEW YORK CITY 
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Fastnet Race Sailed in a Gale of Wind 
Continued from page 40) 


very heavy sea. This, no doubt, was a very charming and 
enheartening discovery after the delightful time all hands. 
had been enjoying for the past two days. At this stage 
the Jolie Brise was leading the rest by about five hours, 
a fine piece of sailing by the dear old ship which last year 
carried me across 10,000 miles of ocean so comfortably. 
I hear she was, as usual, making fine weather of all that 
dirt; and, if her crew had been able to let her go on, it 
seems to me she must have won this race. But, unfortu- 
nately, there were those aboard who had important 
engagements ashore which they felt bound to keep. The 
race was evidently going to take much longer than they 
had bargained for — and so the helm was put up and the 
Jolie Brise ran back to Falmouth. 

Aeolus here shouted ‘‘ Nine’’ so loudly that he nearly 
blew Ilex out of the water. At the Lizard I/ex was well up 
with the leaders and her soldiers were driving her to the 
limit, as their custom is. The Engineers do not reef. They 
hang on to everything until it all blows away, and then 
they set something larger. Anyhow, Aeolus, as I have 
said before, blew the J/ex clean out of the water, and 
when she came down again her crew discovered that, 
though by some miracle the whole mainsail was still with 
them, yet their jib and staysail had been blown completely 
away. I do not suppose for one moment that a little 
thing like this would have disturbed those soldiers. 
Indeed, I have no doubt it was the man they sent down 
below to pass up the balloon jib who discovered the ship 
was half full of water — with lots more coming in. I regret 
to state that the Engineers here showed their first known 
symptoms of weakening. They had to drown or give in — 
and they actually gave in! So the J/ex followed the Jolie 
Brise into Falmouth, and Aeolus scored Ten! 

Nicanor’s experiences were sad and weird. She battled 
down Channel amongst the leading boats, with all hands 
very wet and very weary, and that portion of her crew 
which she had shipped at Cowes extremely seasick. Off 
the Lizard she encountered the real strength of the blow 
and heavier seas than before. With the glass falling and 
the prospects looking exceedingly black, the sight of the 
redoubtable Jolie Brise and the hard-sailing Ilex, both 
beaten and running back to port, must have been enough 
to shake the resolution of any crew. Her skipper was 
advised by those on board who had knowledge of these 
local waters, to follow the Ilex and Jolie Brise and wait 
for more favorable weather. Nicanor, therefore, twelfth 
victim of the god of the winds, put back to Falmouth on 
Monday night. On Tuesday a rumor reached them that 
all yachts had abandoned the race and three of her crew 
then left the ship. Simonds and his men, however, had 
come a long way already, and they thought they might 
as well go on. I do not know if, under Y. R. A. rules, 
bicycles are regarded as instruments of navigation. But 
her skipper, apparently, had no doubts. At any rate it 
was by means of one of these machines that he proceeded 
to the Lizard and took an observation of the weather. 
On Wednesday the schooner, short-handed as she was, 
again put out to sea, and eventually reached a position 
about 70 miles west of the Longships. The weather was 
wet and disagreeable, the wind was ahead and the Fastnet 
was still a very long way off. And I suspect that a hard- 
worked, tired crew began to wonder hereabouts if there 
was so much honor and glory after all in a sail over. In 
any case, the fore gaff carried away just then and settled 
matters and the Nicanor gave up at last. It was an un- 
fortunate ending to a worthy effort — and it turned out 
to be more unfortunate in the end than the Nicanors 
guessed ! 

I have not said very much so far about the two boats 
which completed the course; but, from now on to the end, 
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CALVIN P. MOON 
Formerly associated with Henry J. 


Gielow and the Lake Torpedo Boat by late Com. F. G. 
Company. 

Consultations, 

Surveys and 

Insurance 
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Dauntless — Designed by Theodore D. Wells 


Holds the record run from Larchmont to Newport for Sailing Yachts. 


Under four different owners the Yacht has logged 17 knots. 


Theodore D. Wells powered yachts are free from objectional vibration 


STAFF ASSOCIATES 

CAPTAIN E. W. BALDWIN 
Formerly in command of Steam Yacht Alberta, owned Formerly Chief Engineer of the Steam Yacht 
Bourne, and the Diesel Yacht 
Dolphin, owned by Mortimer L. Schiff. 


ESTABLISHED 1902 


THEODORE D. WELLS 


Naval Architect 3 Engineer 
33 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 0548 














Equipped with a 6-cylinder Krupp engine. 





JAMES R. McAULEY 


Alberta and lately with the Bessemer Gas 
Engine Co. 


Yacht Brokerage 
and Commercial 


Work 
































Yacht Sailmaker 
CHAS. P. McCLELLAN 


Manufacturer of combed Egyptian 
and American Yacht Ducks 


22 Boomer Street, Fall River, Mass. 
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Long Life—Stays Clean—Hard and Slippery 
Saves its first cost many times over 


The most powerful preventive of marine growth, barnacles and borers. It has no 
equal for service in tropical and semi-tropical waters. It is highly recommended by 


the best naval architects and most reliable ship and yacht yards and dealers. 


ALL PUT UP DOUBLE STRENGTH IN TWO BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS, EMERALD AND LIGHT GREEN 


Stearns-McKay Mfg. Co., Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
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PREFERRED 
REFRIGERATION 


For the smaller and 
medium-size yachts 


HE Brunswick Self-Contained Refrig- 

erating and Ice-Making Units are 

especially adapted for the above serv- 

ice. These Units meet the exacting require- 

' ments of space limitations; of fluctuations in 

atmospheric and sea-water temperatures, of 

minimum attention and of dependability 
with economy. 





The Brunswick Self-Contained 
Unit—Built in five sizes 


Some Recent Installations of 
Brunswick Self-Contained Units 


M/Y. FAITH 
H/B. GRACEWIN 
M/Y. IRWIN 


@ 


H/B. GADFLY 
M/Y. GOODWILL 


BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL COMPANY 

Refrigerating & Ice Making Machinery — Power & Heating Boilers 

New Brunswick.N.J. ~ ~ ~ Chicago, IIL 
DISTRICT DISTRIBUTION & SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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this story shall be the Saga of the American schooner 
La Goleta and the British cutter Tally Ho. 

In weather which disposed of 13 competitors, these 
two yachts, of 30 and 29 tons respectively, raced neck 
and neck for over 600 miles and crossed the finishing line 
within 50 minutes of each other. I doubt if so fine and so 
hard-fought a race has ever been sailed before, and in 
support of this opinion I will quote an authority on these 
matters who writes thus in the Yachting World: ‘‘In the 
whole history of yachting in British waters there has 
never been so hard a fight between two yachts over so 
long a course and under such severe weather conditions.” 
So hard a fight! That is the note; and do not forget that 
it was a fight not only between the yachts, but between 
two little craft against the might of the North Atlantic 
weather. 

On Monday the two boats arrived together at that 
critical point in the race, the Lizard. Here they saw the 
other three yachts in company turn back, defeated. But 
the Tally Ho and La Goleta kept on. They kept on in the 
teeth of a gale of wind, force 8, and seas which continu- 
ously buried them — and weathered the Lizard. Lord 
Stalbridge reports of his cutter at this time that, though 
hundreds of tons of water went over her, yet she was as 
dry as a bone below. The boat also must have been be- 
having herself beautifully, it seems to me, for hot meals 
were served to the crew with regularity. La Goleta, with 
her leaking decks, was not so comfortable. Everything 
was drenched below, her new rigging was stretching, and 
according to Mr. Peverley, the shrouds were hanging in 
bights. 

Outside the Lizard the weather was so wicked that the 
boats were stopped at last. But do not misunderstand me. 
They were stopped, because it was impossible to go for- 
ward — but they could not be driven back. Peverley 
stood in to Mount’s Bay, lowered everything on deck, 
set up his rigging and made sail again. He stood off shore, 
came about — and found himself where he had started 
from. There, unable to make any more westing, he hove 
the schooner to, while Tally Ho worked in close under the 
land and anchored near him. 

At‘daybreak on Tuesday both yachts were off again. 
And this time they caught Aeolus napping. Throughout 
Tuesday and Wednesday the two yachts fought their 
battle side by side against all the varieties of wind and 
weather that were flung at them. With the wind ahead the 
cutter would gain a little, and when it freed, the schooner 
walked along and caught her up again. Then for a change 
the wind would blow dead astern, and the schooner 
dropped back — only to forge in front once more with a 
breeze of wind on her quarter. Thus they kept at it for 
two whole days and nights, never ceasing to race; trim- 
ming their sheets, setting and taking in canvas, driving 
through the squalls and coaxing the boats delicately 
across the light patches. Then, with the Fastnet in sight 
at last, the wind, in an effort to madden them, fell abso- 
lutely calm and left them tossing madly in a confused 
and turbulent sea, the dregs of all the previous bad 
weather. La Goleta lowered everything on deck and suf- 
fered in silence, and the cutter, with everything rattling 
and banging aloft, crept a quarter of a mile ahead. This 
small lead, and no more, she kept until, at 1:20 A.M. on 
Thursday, the yachts rounded the Fastnet at last. 

The passage home of these two boats must, I think, 
have been epic. It soon began to blow hard again, but 
this time the wind came out of every quarter except dead 
ahead. However, wherever it came from there was always 
much too much of it; but nothing could stop those boats 
now. They set everything that would stand and kept 
on setting things as they raced home together. Time after 
time the weather was such that a prudent mariner would 
undoubtedly have hove-to (a long, hard squall out of the 
N. E., force 9, for instance) ; but these mariners were not 
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remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 


Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers 


Positive in operation. No hollow i 
shafts or levers. No springs or cams. ; 
Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather | 
and reverse without jamming. Will 
function perfectly in all positions. 


HYDE STUFFING BOX 








WORKING 
cor Made of a 
best 


| Our booklet describes addi- | bronze. Hyde products axe geeterred 
| tional products and contains by discriminating yachts- | 








FEATHERED 
| 


Babbitt 
lined. 


| yaluable information. Write Made of best materials and a stuffing men. Our utation is built 
for it. box of highest quality. on ormance. 











Hyde turbine type propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed infested waters. Hyde 
stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. 


_ HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, ME. 
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Driver: “Why in the world 





did you bring that range away 
down here so far? There are 
hundred of ranges made in this 


state right near you.” 


Owner or SHIPMATE: “I am 


an old sailor and am going to the 
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country and want one of my old 


SHIPMATE stoves.” 


» (Actual quotation from a genuine 


letter)” 








SHIPMATES 








are made only by 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Establishea 1830 STAMFORD, CONN. 
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A Sea-worthy Bathroom Set 


MOSSE | forthe Well-appointed Yacht 
LINENS 





HIS set of six towels, six wash cloths and one bath mat, 
embroidered with owner’s flag and club emblem in 


colors. Priced at $28.50. Colors: green, blue, pink, gold 
and orchid. Also gift sets of two towels, two wash 
cloths and one mat $14, including embroidered ,emblems. 


MOSSE 


INCORPORATED 


730 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK.N™ 
ALSO AT 451 POST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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“*Barbette has not only proven very fast indeed, but is also a 
perfect seaboat.” 


Owner 





‘“‘BARBETTE”’ 
51 foot Centerboard Auxiliary Yawl 
WINNER FIRST PRIZE 


Port Huron to Mackinac Race, 1927, 240 miles 
Also, 37 ft. Schooner “‘ Kittiwake’’ Winner Third Prize 


S. S. CROCKER, Jr., Naval Architect 
333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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worrying much about prudence just then and they kept 
on going through it all. During the night W. S. Tallman, 
who had traveled over from Pittsburgh especially to sail 
in the La Goleta, was washed overboard. At the time the 
schooner was logging over ten knots, and I expect Mr. 
Tallman understood perfectly that the race could not be 
stopped at that stage for any man overboard, even if 
he did come from Pittsburgh. In any case he must have 
got a mighty good grip of something for it took six strong 
men and a watch tackle to get him back again. He came 
back smiling, too, with his cigar still between his teeth; 
but the lower half of him was stripped and both his sea 
boots had been rudely ravaged away. 

Alfred Loomis was navigating La Goleta. He tells me 
that, during an hour, in which the schooner was logging 
11% knots (I repeat — eleven and a half knots!) Peverley 
at length judged it was necessary to stow the big jib. 
I believe him! This meant running dead before a small 
hurricane and some tremendous breaking seas with three 
hands out on the bowsprit. To jibe is simple under such 
conditions, and to jibe or broach to then meant three dead 
men. They stowed that jib, and Loomis says he has never 
in his life seen such a wonderful piece of helmsmanship 
as the owner perpetrated on that occasion. Al. was in a 
good position to judge, too. He was on the bowsprit. 

And so they went on: Running, sometimes with the 
schooner under reefed foresail and storm jib and the 
cutter under a squaresail, and sometimes with both boats 
setting every stitch they had. I could enlarge on this 
business for many pages; but I do not think I can better 
illustrate what that stage of the race was like than by 
stating this vivid fact: From the Fastnet to Plymouth is 
290 miles. Allowing for the three hours of calm, the La 
Goleta covered this distance in 33 hours, the Tally Ho 
taking half an hour longer. This means an average speed 
of 9 knots! The following are the official times: 


Finish Corrected 
La Goleta..... 1h. 39 m. 35 s. Friday P.M. 9h. 44 m. 10s. A.M. 
Tally Ho...... a oe eo a ae ae 


Thus Tally Ho wins the cup; but La Goleta was first 
boat in. The honors are divided; but the triumph belongs 
to both. 

The crew of La Goleta were: Ralph St. L. Peverley, 
owner; Alfred Loomis and Lt.-Comdr. J. G. Boyd, R.N., 
navigators; Messrs. Marshall Rawle, of New York, 
David Parsons, son of Mr. Geoffrey Parsons, editor of the 
N. Y. Tribune, and W. S. Tallman, Pittsburgh. 





Star Class Championship Goes to West Coast 
(Continued from page 43) 


Of course all hands got up Friday morning, shook 
themselves and started to figure all over again. ‘‘ Now if 
Mackerel gets better than fifth today she wins the series, 
but if she gets fifth and the Colleen gets first — or if Hoku 
wins first and Mackerel gets ninth or tenth. Or if —’’ and 
by that time hair is rumpled and pencils are chewed to 
pieces, the bets are made anyway and the dazed race 
followers get out on the course. The weather had cleared, 
the wind repeated the wind of Tuesday, and the course 
was to windward and back twice around. In the minds 
of many the series was settled. After Mackerel’s perform- 
ance through the week it was hardly conceivable that 
she would do worse than fourth. Colleen would win in 
this weather and no matter who came second — and so on. 

Everything went beautifully, Colleen worked into the 
lead, Mackerel coming on about third. It was not until 
the leaders had rounded the last mark and were winging 
to the finish that people began to wake up to the fact 
that all was not going according to schedule. Colleen still 
led, but Tempe III was second and Mackerel was sixth! 

On they came — ‘‘Why, if Tempe finishes second, 
she’ll win the series’’ — on they came — ‘‘but Mackerel 
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A Staples-Johnson 53 Cruiser 
Designed fine Winslow 








Let us suabadt shetches embodying your ideas for 
next seasons boat 


Ir Costs LESS Io BUILD GooD BOATS IN MAINE 


STAPLES; JONNSON & CO, 
Biddeford, Maine 





MANN ma 





A quality bottom paint for those builders and | 
owners of distinctive boats who desire real protec- 
tion and beauty at a sensible price. 


Write today for further information. 


FINE CRAFTSMEN AND PARTICULAR YACHTSMEN 
SPECIFY MANNING’S MARINE —IT STAYS CLEAN 


| 
EDWIN M. HILL | 





| TARPON SPRINGS PEMAQUID HARBOR 
i FLORIDA MAINE 











City Electric Service 


for Your Cruiser 
NIVERSAL Marine Electric Plants are truly 
tight quarters, 


marine stow in are very 
accessible power silently de- 
rar light. Sizes 1/2 K. W. to 124% 
Typical *Wasp”, Wm. W: 
ley, Jr.. ci “Edris”, Thomas H. Ince, Ouiver 
City, Cai., * Hammersley, cw 
York City; and “Samona”’, W. J. Hole, Los Angeles. 
Write for Catalog and Prices. 
UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 
63 Ceape St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Not connected with any 
other using the. 
““Universal’’ 





| Marine Motors. Industrial Engines. Pumping Units 








TMlz ing the 
lar 4 K. 

- Universal 
Marine Type 
Electric Plant. 


Flexifour 
10-15 H.P. 
Four Cylinder 
Marine Motor 


Super-four 
Marine Motors 


GLS 15-30H.P. 
GLH 25-45 H.P. 
GLR 50 H.P. 
Racing Model 
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WI would have 71 points’’ — on they came — “and Colleen 
AGAIN EVINRUDE, NS/ would have 71 anyway” —on they came — “Ves, but 
gt i Sea Tempe would have 72’’—on they came — “and if 
a ampton- | somebody beat Tempe for second then there would be”’ 
ship in Pa- | __ on they came — “What's Tempe doing?’’ — on they 
cific North | came—‘She's jibing over, who’s that with her?’’—on 
‘ west SPEED they came — ‘‘ Tempe’s jib’s caught’’ — on they came — 
BOAT Re- | «Who's 354 anyway?’’ — on they came — “ Dream Star, 
gatta! she’s passing Tempe’’—on they came — ‘“‘Where is 





serpy 


GHATTERING the speed record set 
by the Evinrude Big Twin in 1926 
—Evinrude Speeditwin swept the field 
in both class C and Free-For-All Races 
at Seattle, July 4 and 5 and set a new 
record for the 1% mile course of 27.9 
miles per hour. 


Evinrude 4 H. P. Fastwin won first and 

second at Sacramento River Club Races, 

July 17, winning over two other makes. 
Write for complete facts about Speeditwin, 
Fastwin, 4 H.P., 49 pounds, Sportwin 2 
H. P., 44 pounds and Utility Single 2 H. 


P. Special Fall Purchase Plan makes it 
easy to buy your Evinrude now! 


EvinrupvpE Motor Company 
1509 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Speeditwin 
Only 75 pounds; the 
lightest 8 H. P. out- 


board built and the , 
the year. 




















4-Cyl. 12-15 H.P. ‘‘Special’’ 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


ORE Niagaras are being sold each year. 

At the end of the biggest season we ever 

had (1926) we determined this year to assure our 

customers exceptional service and immediate 

delivery at the height of the season by increasing 

our production. Engines reserved for immediate 
and telegraph orders — express or fast freight. 


THE 4-CYL. 12-15 H.P. NIAGARA 
‘*SSPECIAL” 


is a beautiful little engine. The last word in up-to-date 
design. It will drive your boat from 1%4-2 m.p.h. faster 
than any engine of its size. More important still— It is 
thoroughly reliable— always ready and easy to start. The 
smoothest and quietest of all 4-cyl. marine engines. 


Boat Owners! Boat Builders! 
And Dealers! 
Write for details. (State size of boat.) 


NIAGARA MOTORS CORPORATION 
Dunkirk Box 1222 N. Y. 














Mackerel, fifth, eh?’’ — on they came — Bang! Colleen’s 
across — Bang! Dream Star follows -— Bang! Tempe III, 
then Rhody, Mackerel, Hoku, Alya, Talita, Ace, and so on; 
and the series is a tie with 71 each to Colleen, Tempe III 
and Mackerel. 

The complete score at the end of this, the last fully 
attended race of the series was: Colleen, Tempe III and 
Mackerel, 71; Rhody, 68; Hoku, 61; Ace, 58; Dream Star, 
54; Talita, 47; Alya, 45; Ruth, 38; Northern Light, 33; 
Gavilan, 29; Ben Machree, 28; Limbas, 26; Tomboy, 20; 
Yankee, 16; Clytie, 15. 

After watching 17 boats sail to such a climax no race 
of three boats can give quite the same thrill. Nevertheless, 
as an exhibition of sailboat handling the sail-off of the 
tie was a beautiful piece of work. Colleen and Tempe III 
crossed the starting line almost stem to stem. Mackerel 
was down to leeward and from that moment never really 
figured in the race, as she never got close enough to either 
of the others to threaten. Colleen and Tempe III behaved 
as usual, Colleen walking away with the windward work 
and Tempe III overhauling her down the wind. The 
finish, however, was thrilling enough, for after rounding the 
last mark Tempe III got Colleen’s wind and began to 
overhaul her. Her approach was as relentless as the 
rising of the tide, and nothing that the crew of the Colleen 
could do could work their boat out from under her lee. 
Finally, just before reaching the finishing line, Tempe III 
climbed up on top of a wave and rode by Colleen to glory 
with less than a boat’s length in her favor. 

When one considers that in the six races there were less 
than six fouls; that every sort of weather except flat calm 
was experienced; that the total time for the winner for 
the whole series was 12 hours, 31 minutes, 7 seconds, and 
for the third, 12 hours, 34 minutes, 55 seconds; that the 
total distance covered was a little over 60 miles, and that 
the series next year will be in California, who wouldn’t 
sell an automobile and go Star-fishing? 


ENTRIES — STAR CLASS INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP SERIES 


Fleet No. Entries Skipper and Crew Club Location 
DEFENDING 

Narragansett Bay 143 Rhody B. W. Comstock Warwick Neck, L. I 

W. H. Gidley 
CHALLENGING 

Western Lake Erie 130 Alya Vic. Darlison Toledo, Ohio 
John McInnes 

Chesapeake Bay 189 Mackerel H. W. Smith Baltimore, Md. 


W. L. Henderson 
Flota De La 198 Gavilan J. E. Gorin Havana, Cuba 
Habana Miguel Riva 
Western Long 202 Ace Adrien Iselin, II Port Washington, 
Island Sound E. V. Willis | ee 2 
Hampton Roads 206 Tomboy J. G. Miller Norfolk, Va. 
G. F. Miller ° 
Massachusetts 221 Northern Light Louis Curtis, Jr. Nahant, Mass. 
Coast Lawrence Curtis 
New Orleans Gulf 264 Talita Earl Blouin New Orleans, La. 
Stanton Jahncke 
Central Long 333 Colleen F. T. Bedford Southport, Conn. 
Island Sound B. Cunningham 
Lake Michigan 354 Dream Siar E. T. DeMoe Chicago, Ill 
H. H. Elliott 
Delaware River 371 Clytie E. Paul duPont Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. A. Randall 


420 Ben Machree A. H. Goesle Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tom Parkman 
Walton Hubbard, Jr. Newport, Calif. 
Dick Edwards 


Gravesend Bay 


Newport Harbor 423 Tempe III 


Hawaiian Islands 427 Hoku E. Bogardus Honolulu, Hawaii 
R. McB.Purvis 
Eastern Long 446 Yankee D. H. Colyer Black Point, Conn. 
Island Sound J. L. Parsons 
Peconic Bays 460 Ruth David Roberts Shelter Island, N. Y. 


B. Hutchinson 


J. C. Rockwell 
Meade Minnigerode 


Philippine Islands 465 Limbas Manila, Philippines 


> 











Books forthe Yachtsman'’s Library 


LISTINGS 





FALL 





Soon the good yacht will be laid up and your “watch below” will 
begin. Your library will help you while away many hours, particularly 
if it contains the instructive and pleasing books listed below: 


(101) YACHTING, dy Arthur E. Bullen 


and Geoffrey Preut. Covers in 
great detail every point of sailing 
and managing a small yacht, in- 
cluding simple coastal navigation. 
Price $3.00 (*16c) 


(102) WEATHER SIGNS AND HOW 


TO READ THEM, by Wn. 
Allingham. This booklet is pub- 
lished in a sincere endeavor to en- 
lighten the yachtsman regarding 
all weather signs. Generously il- 
lustrated and treating of the ‘‘Law 
of Storms’’ in clear concise lan- 
guage. Price $1.25 (*09c) 


(103) YACHTING AND YACHTSMEN, 


by W. Dodgson Bourman. This is 
really the only book dealing with 
the history of yachts of bygone 
centuries as well as of those 
of today. Yachting from the reign 
of King Charles II of England 
until now, has been covered in 
an easy style that makes this 
book of great interest. Price $4.00 


. (*20c) 


(104) HOW TO MAKE CLIPPER SHIP 


MODELS, by Edward W. Hobbs. 
Winter time is model making 
time and this book, used in con- 
nection with our other ship 
model books, will enable the ex- 
pert and embryo model builder to 
readily grasp the subject. Price 
$3.00 (*18c) 


(105) CANNIBAL NIGHTS, dy Captain 


H. E. Raabe. The author has been 
a free lance trader in the South 
Seas; a shipmate of ‘‘Bully Hayes”’ 
and an actual eyewitness of many 
of the weird wild nights which he 
so aptly describes. Here is a ro- 
mance of the seas that bears the 
undeniable impress of truth. 
Price $3.00 (*18c) 


(106) FATHOMLESS, by Captain Din- 


gle. Readers of Yacutinc have had 
the pleasure of reading other books 
by & tain Dingle. You will read 
with keen relish this book which 
is a fantastic yarn of the Arctic 
Seas. A search for treasure takes 
the Aurora into icy seas and the 
story is one of strange adventure. 
Price $2.00 (*16c) 


(1) THE CRUISE OF DIABLESSE, by 
Frederic A. Fenger. A delightful 
account of a long voyage in a 
small yacht. A twenty months’ 
cruise to the West Indies and the 
-north coast of South America. 
Profusely illustrated. Price $3.00 
(*16c) 


(2) YACHT CRUISING (new edi- 
tion) by Claud Worth. Considered 
by well informed yachtsmen to be 
the most interesting, most inform~ 
ative, most authentic and most 
authoritative volume on cruises in 
yachts, 460 pase. 100 illustrations 
and plans. Price $8.00 (*25c) 


(3) CRUISES, MAINLY IN THE 
CHESAPEAKE, dy R. Barrie and 
G. Barrie, Jr. Stories of cruises in 
a little known but unusually at- 
tractive body of water, written b 
real sailormen. Price $3.00 (*20c 


(5) VENTURESOME VOYAGES OF 
CAPTAIN VOSS, dy Capt. J. C. 
Voss. Forty thousand miles in an 
Indian war canoe — dismasted and 
capsized in a a in a 25-foot 
yawl. A remarkable story of re- 
markable adventures. Price $4.50 
(*20c) 


(7) THE YACHT ALICE, dy Henry 
Howard, Alice Howard and Kath- 
erine Howard. Describes in detail 
the planning, building and equip- 
ment of Alice. Also its initial 
cruise from New York to Miami 
and West Indian waters. Price 
$5.00 (*20c) 


(11) TRACK OF THE TYPHOON, by 
William Washburn Nutting. A 
round trip of the Atlantic Ocean 
in a 45-foot ketch, by the skipper 
of the lost Leiv Eiriksson. Price 
$2.00 (*16c) 


(87) STEAMBOAT DAYS, by Freder- 
ick Erving Dayton. The romantic 
history of water transportation in 
America. A splendid book for any- 
one. Price $5.00 (*30c) 


(19) THE CRUISE OF THE AMA- 
RYLLIS, dy Lieut. Muhlhauser. A 
remarkable cruise around the world 
in an auxiliary yawl of gripping 
interest from start to ish. 
Price $2.50 (*16c) 


(io) ACROSS THE ATLANTIC IN 
THE SEABIRD, dy the late Capt. 
Thomas Fleming Day. The famous 
story of Capt. Day’s voyage Provi- 
dence to Gibraltar in the Sea Bird. 
Price $3.00 (*10c) 


(90) THE YACHT AMERICA, by 
Thomson, Stephens and Swan. 
The book of the decade for Ameri- 
can yachtsmen. A complete his- 
tory of the career of the famous 
yacht America from 1851 to 1921. 
Price $4.00 (*24c) 


(89) Q SHIPS AND THEIR STORY, 
by E. Keble Chatterton. A com- 
plete and most interesting sto 
of the mysterious Q ships whic 
played such a valiant part durin 
the Great War. Price $3.75 (#2205 


(85) THE FORE AN’ AFT RIG IN 
AMERICA, dy E. P. Morris. A 
history of the various type craft 
with fore and aft rig, re Lice with 
reproductions of old prints, 
sketches, paintings and photo- 
graphs. Price $4.00 (*20c) 


(55) THE YANKEE WHALER, by 
Clifford W. Ashley. No more 
sumptuous volume on whaling, 
whaleships and whalemen has 
ever been published. 150 illustra- 
tions (17 in full color) a beautiful 
gift book. Price $20.00 (*60) 


(36) WHYS AND WHEREFORES OF 
NAVIGATION, #y Gershom 
Bradford. For the man who wants 
more than a rule of thumb knowl- 
edge of navigation. Price $2.00 
(*16c) 


(31) GLOSSARY OF SEA TERMS, dy 

Gershom Bradford. The most com- 

lete book of its kind ever pub- 

ished, containing definitions of 

every sea term that has ever been 
heard of. Price $3.00 (*16c) 


(34) MODERN SEAMANSHIP, dy Rear 
Admiral Austin M. Knight, U.S.N. 
This book covers every phase of sea- 
manship and is a text ack at the 
U. S. Naval Academy. Price $7.00 
(*20c) 


-[ IMPORTANT! West of the Mississippi, Canada, Foreign and U. S. Possessions, add postage as indicated by star in parentheses }k- 
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their own accord. 


every six months. 





This Habit 
Pays Dividends 


Of those you see in a dentist’s wait- 
ing room only a very few are there of 
The others are 
seeking relief from pain. Asa simple 
health measure, let your dentist pre- 
vent trouble. It is far easier than 
correction. See him at least once 
















Why 4 





we 


out of 5 ave penalized 


Look around you. The faces of men and women you pass 


on the street reveal the appalling truth. Neglect is taking 
its toll in health. And 4 out of 5 after forty, and thousands 
-younger, are innocent victims of that grim foe—Pyorrhea. 


At These Uneven Odds . . . Don’t Gamble 


What an insidious enemy it is! Its poison that forms at the 
base of teeth ereeps through the body. Health is destroyed. 
Such troubles as rheumatism, stomach disorders, anemia 
and facial disfigurement often follow. 

But two simple preventive measures will protect health. 
Let your dentist examine teeth and gums at least twice each 
year. And start using Forhan’s for the Gums, regularly, 


morning and night. 


This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., for 
many years a Pyorrhea specialist, prevents Pyorrhea or 
checks its vicious course—if used regularly and in time. It 
firms gums; also it keeps teeth white and protects them 
against acids which cause decay! 





You Can Be 
Sure Of This 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
ant does just what we promise 
for it. It safeguards mouth 

nose and throat against oral 
infection and relieves un- 
pleasant breath instead of 
concealingthisem- 
barrassing trouble 
behind a tell-tale 
odor. Thousands 
are now keepin; 

breath sweet an 

fresh this sensible 
way. Try it. Atall 
druggists, 35c and 
60c. 














So, to be on the safe side, 
start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums, now. Teach your 
children this good habit. 

Unlike ordinary tooth 
pastes, it contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid used by 
dentists everywhere in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It is 
health insurance. All drug- 
gists, in tubes, 35c and 60c. 


Formulaof R. J. Forbhan, D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York, 


orharys for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE...IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 








Marblehead Race Week 
Sees Record Fleets 


(Continued from page 44) 


year the record fleet was started on the 
opening day, 291 yachts in all; in fact, on 
each of the three days the record of 1926 
was surpassed with 287 Friday and 279 
Saturday or a total of 857 for the Mid- 
summer Series of the club. 

For once Dame Nature smiled on the 
clubs of Marblehead. For the last half- 
dozen years the regatta committees of the 
Eastern and Corinthian have seriously 
considered the advisability of changing 
the dates for Race Week owing to the 
adverse weather each season. 

But this year when the racing condi- 
tions as a whole have been against the 
sport, the best weather cf the summer 
smiled on the yachtsmen. Every race of 
the week was carried through on the day 
scheduled with only about half a dozen 
classes failing to finish within the time 
limits. Marblehead racing is by fixed 
time limits for the length of courses, 
varying from three to four hours. 

Massachusetts Bay racing localities 
were not the only yachting centers rep- 
resented in the big gathering that nearly 
filled Marblehead Harbor. In the first four 
races of Race Week the Long Island 
Sound “R’s,”’ which Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday mornings participated in 
the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup series, 
joined in the class racing, and throughout 
the week the 3i-rater Nahma, owned 
by Charles D. Alexander of the Port- 
land Yacht Club, and the Herreshoff “S” 
knockabout Fleetwing, owned by John 
Stedman of New Bedford, were con- 
testants. 

Besides the class racing of the after- 
noons, a number of team races occupied 
the mornings. On Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday team races between the one- 
design Class O 15-footers of the Cohasset, 
Hingham and Pleon Yacht clubs were 
sailed, with three boats toaclub. Pleon won 
by a score of 64 points, Hingham’s total 
was 36, and that of Cohasset 23. A team 
match Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
between the Indian one-design knock- 
abouts of the South Boston and Squantum 
Yacht Clubs resulted in a victory for the 
Squantum team with 31 points to 23 for 
South Boston. On the same days a Pleon 
team of ‘“‘O”’ boats was defeated by the 
Annisquam Birds, 156 points to 128 
points. These morning events, along with 
the bang-and-go-back race of Saturday, 
the only contest for engine-driven craft of 
the week, were in the hands of the Pleon 
Yacht Club, the junior yachting organiza- 
tion that celebrated its 40th anniversary 
the first week of September. 

For their series of three races each the 
Eastern and Corinthian Yacht clubs 
offered trophies to the winner of two 
races, in all the classes in which there were 
starters in all three races, while the Boston 
Yacht Club awarded trophies to winners 
in all classes in its race. The standing by 
points and the trophy winners in all 
classes, in the championship classes, 
follow: 

Bar Harbor 31-footers: Mingo 30, 
Indian 27, Zara 24, Astrild 16. Mingo, 
George Lee, Corinthian and Eastern 
Y. C.; Indian, Walter K. Shaw, Boston 
| A vd 
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Class P: Nahma 27, Britomart 21, 
Hayseed V 17. Nahma, Charles D. 
Alexander, Corinthian and Eastern; 
Britomart, Charles B. and Harold S. 
Wheelock, Boston. 

Class Q: Hornet 54, Nor’easter IV 51, 
Lorelei 46, Falcon 45, Sally XIV 38, Scapa 
31, Hawk 26, Leonore 24, Sou’easter 2. Nor- 
‘easter IV, Grafton Smith, winner Boston 
Y. C.; Hornet, B. Devereux Barker, Cor- 
inthian; Falcon, Edward M. Abbot, 
Eastern. 

Class R: Gossoon 82, Rebel 62, Live 
Yankee 56, Stranger II 55,. Mary 52, 
Ellen 43, Gypsy (Hovey) 42, Bonnie Kate 
39, Gypsy (Paine) and Puffin 38 each, 
Shrew 28, Ruweida V 22, Yankee 16, 
Gamecock 3. Rebel, Joseph J. Moebs and 
Richard DeB. Boardman, winner Boston 
Y. C.; Gossoon, Charles Francis Adams, 
Corinthian. 

Herreshoff Class S: Roma 85, Tinker 
84, Aminta and Widgeon 76 each, Nancy 
72, Friskie 71, Arrow 70, Rocket 68, 
Sandust 66, Woodcock 56, Stella II 55, 
Kotick 54, Sturdy Beggar 44, Fleetwing 41, 
Nixie II 38, Sabot 35. Aminta, William T. 
Aldrich, Boston Y. C.; Tinker, Louis 
Bacon, Corinthian; Stella, Herbert M. 
» Sears, Eastern. 

- Triangle Class: Euellan II 94; Tipler II 
84, Barbara 76, Periwinkle 59, Cursor 54, 
Vagus and Wheenaw 53 each, Hill Dill 
49, Avanti 48, Larch 44, Rose II 36, 
Allegra 30, Marianette 26. Euellan II, 
Eugene E. O’Donnell, winner all three 
series trophies. 

Manchester 17-footers: Palmette (C) 
118, Jackanapes II 110, Morisca 102, 
Kayak 99, Two Inches (C) 97, Pawn 90, 
Asteria 85, Mah Jong 76, Heron (C) 64, 
Avis (C) and Shad 60 each, Amalia 59, 
Amorel II 57, Byng 55, Flash (C) 51, 
Monsoon III (C) 50, Gadget 47, Picaroon 
II 40, Sourire 29, Remora (C) 2. Two 
Inches (C), H. Inches, winner all three 
series trophies. 

Class O, 15-footers: Koko 189, Vassal 
187, Tip Top 180, Scrapper 172, Marauder 
167, Dolphin 166, Con Con 155, Piccalilli 
152, Barracuda II 149, Invader and Teal 
(H) 141 each, Ful’O’Pep 137, Kayo 135, 
Estrella 124, Bimbo II 109, Tern (H) 101, 
Grayling 98, Phantom 93, Bubble 91, 
Hardtack and Yo-Ho (C) 84 each, Flirt (C) 
83, Neried (C) 76. Koko, Morss and 
Smith, won Boston and Eastern; Vassal, 
Peter Vosburgh, Corinthian. 

Class T: Nightmare 67, Cyda II and 
Meteor 60 each, Dragoon 56, Shark 46, 
Summy 44, Tease 36, Foam and Pekoe 33 
each, Skookum 30, Druid 22. Nightmare, 
Hamilton Brown, winner Boston Y. C.; 
Cyda II, Martha Brackett, Corinthian; 
Druid, Sherman and Henry A. Morss, 
Jr., Eastern Y. C. winners. 

Brutal Beasts, Special Division: Wild- 
fire, H. Meyer, all three. First division: 
Seal, Albert Goodhue, Jr., Boston and 
Eastern; Little Dipper, Bowen White, 
Corinthian. Second Division: Bantam, 
Wells Morss, Boston and Eastern; Felix, 
John Bayley, Corinthian. Third Division: 
Rowdie, Charles A. Dana, all three. 

Manchester 18-footers: Flicker, William 
D. Boardman and Elizabeth DeBlois, all 
three. 

Class I, “‘ Marconi” Rig: Bonitwo, A. V. 
Cogan, Boston; Wanderer VII, A. E. 
Whittemore, Corinthian; Moslem II, 
Pyne Brothers, Eastern. 





Next 


to my face 


I like Barbasol 
best 


(with apologies to B V D) 


Because it has such taking ways with 
the toughest beards. 


Because it works so smoothly, swiftly, 
cleanly. 


Because it leaves the face so youthful, 
cool and grateful — leaves the natural 
oils right in the skin — takes nothing 
away but the whiskers. 


Here’s the Modern Way of Shaving: 
1. Wash the face 


(but leave it wet) 


2. Spread on Barbasol 


(but don’t rub in) 


3. Shave! 


No brush. No rub-in. No after-smart 
or sting. Quick relief from ingrowing 
hairs, sunburn, windburn, chap. How 
about a little Barbasol? 


‘Mister, you’re next!’’ Try Barbasol 
three times, according to directions. 






“Hot water or 
cold—it works 
swell with either!’’ 


” Barbasol 

ft Co. 
r é Indianapolis, Ind. 
“1 enclose 10c. 
‘Wiese send trial tube 


Barbasol == 





For Modern Shaving“ 


Pg Address 
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